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Week Ending Friday, March 31, 1989 


Proclamation 5946—Actors’ Fund of 
America Appreciation Month, 1989 


March 24, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The Actors’ Fund of America has given 
dedicated service to members of the enter- 
tainment industry for more than one hun- 
dred years. Its history is the magnificent 
story of an organization built upon the gen- 
erosity of entertainers—not only as a chari- 
table organization, but as the “conscience” 
of their community. 

Although it is the oldest theatrical charity 
in the world, the Fund’s services are not 
confined to actors; they are available to any 
bona fide professional who works in motion 
pictures, radio, television, ballet, opera, va- 
riety, circus, and the legitimate stage. Those 
services, designed to accommodate the spe- 
cial needs of members of the entertainment 
community, range from financial assistance 
and career counseling to home nursing 
care. Through its actions, the Fund carries 
on the great American tradition of commu- 
nity. It is a tradition steeped in its values of 
concern for one another—the obligation 
borne of community to help another in 
need. 

In a less direct manner, the Actors’ Fund 
of America benefits our entire country. As 
the Fund assists entertainers, entertainers, 
in turn, donate their time and talents to 
many worthy causes throughout the United 
States. Performing artists have raised the 
morale of our Nation’s Armed Forces in 
peacetime and in time of war. They have 
demonstrated selfless generosity to count- 
less charitable events, bringing help to the 
needy and joy to the sick. And by their 
shining example, they demonstrate to all 
Americans that any definition of a success- 
ful life must include serving others. This 
Proclamation provides the opportunity for a 
grateful nation to say “thank you.” 


The Congress, by Public Law 100-686, 
has designated the month of April 1989 as 
“Actors’ Fund of America Appreciation 
Month.” 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim April 1989 as Actors’ Fund 
of America Appreciation Month. I call upon 
all Americans to observe this month with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-fourth day of March, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-nine, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two 
hundred and thirteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:38 p.m., March 27, 1989] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on March 27. 


Nomination of William G. Rosenberg 
To Be an Assistant Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency 


March 27, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William G. Rosenberg to 
be Assistant Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency for Air and Radi- 
ation. He would succeed J. Craig Potter. 

Since 1982 Mr. Rosenberg has been chair- 
man of the Investment Group in Ann 
Arbor, MI, and Washington, DC. Prior to 
this he was president of Rosenberg, Free- 
man and Associates, 1977-1982. He was As- 
sistant Administrator for Energy Resource 
Development of the Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration, 1975-1977, and chairman of 
the State regulatory commission of the 
Michigan Public Service Commission, 1973- 
1975. Mr. Rosenberg was executive director 
for the Michigan State Housing Develop- 
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ment Authority, 1969-1973, and an attor- 
ney with the law firm of Honigman, Miller, 
Schwartz, and Cohn in Detroit, MI, 1965- 
1969. 

Mr. Rosenberg graduated from Syracuse 
University (B.A., 1961), Columbia University 
School of Law (J.D., 1965), and Columbia 
University Graduate School of Business 
(M.B.A., 1965). He was born December 25, 
1940, in New York City. He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Chelsea, MI. 


Nomination of Alfred A. DelliBovi To 
Be Under Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development 


March 27, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Alfred A. DelliBovi to be 
Under Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. He would succeed Carl D. 
Covitz. 

Since 1987 Mr. DelliBovi has been Ad- 
ministrator of the Urban Mass Transporta- 


tion Administration at the Department of 
Transportation in Washington, DC. He has 


served as Deputy Administrator, 1984- 
1987, and as Regional Administrator in New 
York, 1981-1984. Mr. DelliBovi served four 
terms as a member of the New York State 
Assembly, 1971-1978, and director of the 
public relations unit, 1969-1971. 

Mr. DelliBovi graduated from Fordham 
College (B.A., 1967) and Baruch College 
(M.P.A., 1973). He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and currently resides in Burke, VA. 


Nomination of John C. Weicher To Be 
an Assistant Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development 


March 27, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John C. Weicher to be 
Assistant Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development for Policy Development and 
Research. He would succeed Kenneth J. 
Beirne. 


Since 1987 Dr. Weicher has been Associ- 
ate Director for Economic Policy in the 
Office of Management and Budget. Prior to 
this, he was Deputy Staff Director for the 
President’s Commission on Housing, 1981. 
He has served in several capacities at the 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, including Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs, 1975-1977; Di- 
rector for the Division of Economic Policy, 
1973-1974; and prepared the National 
Housing Policy Review, 1973. He has also 
served as an associate and assistant profes- 
sor of economics at Ohio State University, 
1967-1977, and an assistant professor of ec- 
onomics at the University of California at 
Irvine, 1965-1967. 

Dr. Weicher graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan (A.B., 1959) and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (Ph.D., 1958). He was 
born March 8, 1938. He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Washington, DC. 


Nomination of Francis A. Keating II To 
Be General Counsel of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development 


March 27, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Francis Anthony Keating 
II to be General Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development. 
He would succeed J. Michael Dorsey. 

Mr. Keating is currently Associate Attor- 
ney General at the Department of Justice in 
Washington, DC, and serves as chairman of 
the law enforcement coordinating group of 
the National Drug Policy Board. Prior to 
this, he was Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for Enforcement, 1985-1988. In 1981 
he was a United States Attorney. for the 
Northern District of Oklahoma. Mr. Keating 
was a member of the law firm of Black- 
stock, Joyce, Pollard and Montgomery in 
Tulsa, OK, 1972-1981. 

Mr. Keating graduated from Georgetown 
University (B.A., 1966) and the University of 
Oklahoma Law School (J.D., 1969). He is 
married and has three children. 
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Nomination of Ronald F. Lehman II 
To Be Director of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency 

March 27, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Ronald Frank Lehman II 
to be Director of the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. He would succeed 
William F. Burns. 

Ambassador Lehman is currently serving 
as Assistant Secretary of Defense for Inter- 
national Security Policy. He has served as 
the U.S. chief negotiator for strategic nucle- 
ar arms (START) at the U.S.-Soviet nuclear 
and space arms talks in Geneva. Prior to 
this, he served as Deputy Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs (De- 
fense Policy) at the White House, deputy 
U.S. negotiator .n strategic nuclear arms, 
Special Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs, and Senior Director 
for Defense Programs and Arms Control on 
the National Security Council staff at the 
White House. Ambassador Lehman has also 
served as Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense and as a senior adviser to the United 
Nations Special Session on Disarmament. 

Ambassador Lehman graduated from 
Claremont Men’s College (1968) and Clare- 
mont Graduate School (Ph.D., 1975). He is 
married and currently resides in Arlington, 
VA. 


Proclamation 5947—National 
Earthquake Awareness Week, 1989 
March 27, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


All fifty American States and the territo- 
ries have various levels of risk from earth- 
quakes. The probabilities of major earth- 
quakes are highest in California and other 
Western States and continue to increase. 
However, vulnerabilities in the Central and 
Eastern United States are also increasing. 
Whenever and wherever a major earth- 
quake occurs, its effects will be felt 
throughout the social and economic fabric 
of the entire Nation. 


Although recent earthquakes, including 
the tragic earthquake in Soviet Central Asia 
last December, have heightened public 
awareness and stimulated interest in earth- 
quakes, general knowledge is limited about 
the causes of earthquakes and measures 
that can reduce their effects. We must learn 
more about the earthquake threat so that 
we can take appropriate actions to reduce 
losses when an earthquake occurs. 

The Federal Government, through the 
National Earthquake Hazards Reduction 
Program, has been the primary leader in 
efforts to reduce the risks to life and prop- 
erty from future earthquakes in the United 
States. This program is a comprehensive 
multi-agency effort of scientific research, 
mitigation, preparedness and response plan- 
ning, and public education. 

An informed and educated citizenry is es- 
sential to reducing the earthquake risk. 
Federal, State, and local governments, edu- 
cational institutions, business, industry, vol- 
unteer and service organizations, and indi- 
vidual citizens should increase efforts in 
mitigating the impact of earthquakes on 
families, communities, and the Nation. 

The Congress, by Public Law 100-706, 
has designated the first week of April 1989 
as “National Earthquake Awareness Week” 
and authorized and requested the President 
to issue a commemorative proclamation in 
observance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the first week of April 
1989 as National Earthquake Awareness 
Week, and I call upon all public officials 
and the people of the United States to ob- 
serve this week with appropriate programs 
and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-seventh day of March, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-nine, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two 
hundred and thirteenth. 

George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:24 p.m., March 28, 1989} 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on March 28. 
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Remarks and an Informal Exchange 
With Reporters Following a Meeting 
With Administration Officials 


March 28, 1989 


Alaskan Oil Spill 


The President. Well, let me just say that 
we've had a very good meeting here, and 
I’ve asked the Secretary of Transportation, 
Sam Skinner; Mr. Reilly, who’s the head of 
the EPA [Environmental Protection 
Agency]; and the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard [Adm. Paul A. Yost], all three of 
whom are here with us now, to go up to 
Alaska to take a hard look at where this 
disaster stands. 


There are many Federal agencies in- 
volved—some 14 Federal agencies—under 
the national response team, which is co- 
chaired by the Coast Guard and by EPA. 
And so, a lot is going on. Exxon is in charge 
at this moment of the cleanup, but many of 
the facilities, much of the equipment that is 
being used has been promptly furnished by 
the Coast Guard. And some of the top Coast 
Guard people in charge of this kind of 
matter are on the scene. 


But I think it’s important that these top 
officials now—Federal officials—accompa- 
nied by the Commandant, go there, and 
then they will report to me after they’ve 
had a chance to assess the situation on the 
ground. The congressional delegation and 
the Governor, of course, have strong feel- 
ings on these matters, and we’ve been in 
touch with them. But this is a matter of 
tremendous concern to Alaskans and, 
indeed, to all of us. The conservation side is 
important. The energy side is important. 
And I'll feel much better after Sam Skinner 
and Bill Reilly and the admiral get a chance 
to report back. 


Q. Mr. President, is Exxon doing enough, 
do you think, in the cleanup? 


The President. Well, I’ve just had a report 
that they’re certainly making a good begin- 
ning here. But there’s been some conflict- 
ing reports on that, and I don’t want to 
prejudge that. I think one of the things 
we're interested in hearing is exactly how 
our top officials feel the cleanup is going. 
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Q. Mr. President, can civil penalties be 
imposed against Exxon in addition to having 
to pay for the cost of the cleanup? 


The President. 1 don’t know the answer 
to that. 


Q. Can the Government bring suit? 
The President. Sam? 


Secretary Skinner. Yes, they can; they 
can do that. There are civil penalties. 
There’s a variety of legal options that are 
available. But right now the primary consid- 
eration is to make sure everything is being 
done possibly, and the President has direct- 
ed us to assess that the oil is being con- 
tained and that the oil that remains on the 
tanker is being offloaded as quick as possi- 
ble. That is our primary objective, as man- 
dated by the President—to assess how that 
is going. We’ll then, later on, worry about 
who’s going to pay for the damage. But 
there are significant penalties and provi- 
sions for reimbursement. 


The President. The main thing is to get it 
cleaned up, to protect a very precious envi- 
ronment up there, and to be sure that ev- 
erything is being done to clean up this dis- 
aster, and then figure out all these penalties 
and all that other—— 


Q. Does this demonstration—— 


Q. Mr. President, has this changed your 
opinion on development of the Alaska Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge? 


The President. No. I see no connection. 


Q. So, you consider this as being an isolat- 
ed incident? 


The President. Well, they’ve been ship- 
ping oil out of here for a long, long time 
and never had anything of this magnitude 
or this concern. So, the big thing is to cor- 
rect it. I don’t know how you design against 
what appears to be the cause here. You 
have a ship that’s out of the channel, going 
12 knots, and ripping the bottom out of the 
most modern tanker that’s ever been built 
to haul this oil. But I think we need to 
assess the matter and judge it on its demer- 
its and make our conclusions later on. 


Q. Is the Government taking over the 
cleanup one of the options that you’re con- 
sidering? 
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The President. There is an option for fed- 
eralization. And then the question is: Is that 
the most prudent way to go? And that’s one 
of the recommendations I'll be awaiting 
from Secretary Skinner, Mr. Reilly, Admiral 
Yost. 

Q. When do you anticipate a report, Mr. 
Secretary, to the President on this? 

Secretary Skinner. Our plan is to report 
by phone as soon as we get up there and 
get an assessment. We'll be departing in the 
not-too-distant future, within hours, and 
hopefully, we'll be reporting to him late this 
evening or early in the morning, at the 
very latest. 

Q. How long do you expect to be up 
there at this point? 

Secretary Skinner. We’re going to be up 
there as long as it takes to find out what the 
President has asked us to find out so we can 
report back to him. 


Bipartisan Accord on Central America 


Q. Mr. President, can you give us your 
reaction when you read Boyden Gray’s 
[Counsel to the President] comments in the 
New York Times Sunday morning—his 
public dissent about the Central America 
agreement? 

The President. No, but I shared my reac- 
tion with Boyden, which is the way I handle 
things. [Laughter] 

Japan-U.S. Jet Fighter 

Q. What’s the state of play on the FSX, 
Mr. President? 

The President. Still churning around out 
there. But we’re not ready to say where it 
stands. We’ve asked for certain—insisting 
on certain clarifications, and we'll let you 
know. But we’re not ready to have an an- 
nouncement. 

Q. Still expect it to be nailed down by 
Friday? 

The President. 1 don’t know, Norm 
[Norman Sandler, United Press Internation- 
al], whether it will be done by then or not. 
It’s going back and forth a little bit. But all 
I want to know is that the agreement is 
clear. No point in having an unclear agree- 
ment. And we have a lot at stake here, a lot 
at stake in terms of the common defense; 
we have a lot at stake in terms of com- 
merce; we have a lot at stake in terms of 
technology. And so, all I’m asking is to be 


clear. The United States will keep its word, 
but the United States, properly, is insisting 
on clarity in the agreement. And that’s 
about where we stand right now. And I just 
can’t give you my view as to when that will 
be completed. 

Q. Well, there are these reports of in- 
creasing Japanese concern that this is going 
to cause some kind of severe damage to 
relations between the United States and 
Japan. Are you troubled by those reports? 

The President. No, I’m not troubled by 
them. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:40 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Students of James 
Madison High School in Vienna, 
Virginia 

March 28, 1989 


Education 


The President. 1 happen to believe that 
education is going to be the key to our 
future. You look at the whole world, and 
you see our need to compete, and it gets 
right back down to education. And then 
you see some of the problems in the less 
affluent areas in the country, and then you 
find out, well, the way to give a guy a break 
that’s trying to get out of poverty is educa- 
tion. And it goes for everything. It goes 
right across the board. And you're hearing a 
lot more now on math and science, and I 
wanted to ask you about that because it is 
important. But I really kind of—you learn 
from these visits. Last week we were in a 
rural school out in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
and then we went to a school attended 
mainly by the Amish kids, coming out of a 
very closely knit religious and family back- 
ground. And who knows where we'll be 
next week? But I’m delighted to be here. 
And what I really wanted to do is ask you 
all how you view the importance of what 
you're doing, answer any questions that you 
might have. We can have a two-way street. 
I don’t know how we want to get this thing 
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going, but I'll be glad to respond to ques- 
tions on the Government. 

But let me ask you: How many of you all 
take math and science? Does everyone 
have to do that here, or is that-—— 

Students. Yes! 

The President. You do. And is that consid- 
ered among the tougher disciplines, or not 
necessarily? Is it hard? 

Students. Yes! 

The President. How many do the comput- 
er stuff? How many are computer literate? 
About half. Is that considered hard, or is 
that considered advanced, or is it consid- 
ered average kind of —— 

Students. Average. 

The President. Average kind of a course. 
Because as you look at it, I was impressed 
by what they’re doing, the programming of 
some of your classmates, I guess. But the 
importance of it in the future is just—you 
can’t underestimate that. 

How about questions? Anybody got any 
questions about my line of work? [Laugh- 
ter] 


The President’s Dog Millie’s Puppies 

Q. How are the puppies? 

The President. They’re doing just fine. 
[Laughter] They’re doing fine. I'll tell you 
something about that. I don’t want to get 
too clinical, but it was a very emotional 
experience seeing that take place. 


Presidential Travel 


Q. How does the President have time to 
come to a high school? 

The President. The question is: How does 
the President have the time to come to a 
high school? Very good question, because a 
lot of what you do is trying to formulate— 
take education—formulate the legislation or 
see that the various Departments of govern- 
ment that have an input on this have the 
education package ready. 

We're perfecting now an education pack- 
age. I'll tell you how it works. In a cam- 
paign, you give certain themes of what you 
think is right for education. The reason I 
mentioned computers—I think it is impor- 
tant that people be computer literate. I 
think math and science are important. I 
favor magnet schools. We favor trying to set 
up a system to reward the better teachers, 
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even though the teacher pay and all is the 
responsibility of the local school boards. 

But I think you learn something from 
every step outside of the White House that 
you take, and it’s more that. It’s symbolic in 
some sense, but you also pick up informa- 
tion as you go along. And last week we 
were in this school I mentioned in Pennsyl- 
vania, and here was a rural area where 
people think—well, they don’t have much 
to do about narcotics out there. And yet we 
found, in talking to some of the kids, that 
the pressures on the young people in that 
school were very high when it comes to this 
stupid use of drugs and substance abuse. So, 
you have to take the time to get outside of 
the White House, but you have to balance 
that in terms of your overall responsibilities. 
Next week we’re going to probably have 
several foreign leaders here, in that 
venue—shift the emphasis to foreign affairs. 
But all the time—every morning—I meet, 
for example, with our national security ad- 
viser. So, we have an ongoing input on for- 
eign affairs and what we’re going to do and 
how we're going to handle our relations 
with the Soviet Union, or in this case next 
week, the emphasis will be on the Middle 
East. So, all of that goes on every day. This 
morning, I was talking to Brent Scowcroft 
[Assistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs] about the visit of these 
Middle Eastern leaders that are coming. 

But you have a great responsibility in 
terms of taking the point on questions like 
education, so you have to find time to get 
out of there. It’s not easy to balance, as a 
matter of fact. 

Q. Do you enjoy getting out and being 
able to meet all the students and want to 
see—— 

The President. I do. I do. There’s a cer- 
tain recognition on my part that it’s not the 
same as if a parent dropped in on a class or 
something. [Laughter] They don’t come 
with this much attention. So, it’s different. 
But you can get a feel for things, whether 
it’s in sports or education or wide array of 
other subjects. 

I'll tell you one that really moved me— 
and I think they liked the visit—it was 
these DEA, Drug Enforcement Agency 
people that are working on the streets of 
New York. And I went up there and talked 
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to 300 or 400 of them, people that are out 
there fighting the drug battle under DEA’s 
banner, you see. But then afterwards, you 
meet with 6 or 8 of them—some of them 
not much older than you—who are people 
that, just out of belief they can help society, 
are out there putting their lives on the line 
trying to bust up these drug rings and 
trying to intervene in the sale of all these 
narcotics. 

And some would say, Well, there’s a little 
show business in that: the President meet- 
ing with these 8 agents. But I learned from 
that. I learned just from listening to this guy 
tell me about his software that he put in on 
a car rental business now into that comput- 
er. So, you pick something up at each stop 
of the way. And the President has to do 
certain things of that nature to be sure that 
you just don’t get it all from your own staff. 


The Middle East and El Salvador 


Q. You said, like, next week you’re going 
to deal with the Middle East. Is that, like, 
the main issue with that chemical plant in 
the Middle East? 

The President. No, it’s a very important 
issue, but it’s a peripheral issue. You’re 
thinking of the chemical plant in Libya. 
And that Libyan leader, Qadhafi, does have 
a role, a very disruptive role, as a matter of 
fact, in Middle Eastern affairs. But what 
we're talking about next week is the—Mu- 
barak of Egypt and Shamir of Israel, the 
two top—President Mubarak and the Prime 
Minister of Israel coming here. And we will 
be probing as best we can and making sug- 
gestions to them as to what the U.S. can do 
in trying to bring about peace in the 
Middle East. 

As you know, and all of you know, I’m 
sure, that has just been in turmoil for years 
and years, particularly since the 67 war— 
war that took place in 1967, and the resolu- 
tion of which has escaped us all, escaped 
the world, even though things moved for- 
ward with the Camp David accords. Re- 
member the Camp David accords? That 
was something that happened under Presi- 
dent Carter. It was a step in the right direc- 
tion, but you still see a lot of killing. You see 
on the television the Intifada [Palestinian 
uprising in the West Bank and Gaza] fight- 
ing on the West Bank. 


And so, we have a particularly important 
role there. We are the only country that 
can be a substantial catalyst for peace there. 
And it’s difficult. And so, I sit and talk—the 
way it works on the thought process, the 
State Department will be coming with 
strong ideas, and our national security ad- 
viser, the trade people, and the Treasury 
fits into this in some ways, as we look at the 
economic problems of the countries in- 
volved. And then the administration comes 
together, and then the President is given 
some good thoughts as to what to present to 
the leaders. And they'll come in. We'll have 
one-on-one meetings with them. And then 
we'll meet with a group of our top Cabinet 
people and the top leaders from Israel or 
from Egypt. 

And recently, there was an election down 
in El Salvador that you may have seen. And 
we are determined. that that democratic 
process go forward. They had certifiably 
free elections. I say certifiably—the Presi- 
dent chooses a delegation in this case to go 
down to Nicaragua—I mean, in this case, to 
Salvador, and watch the elections. And they 
came back, and Democrats and Republicans 
on the delegation all saying this was a very 
good election, very free. 

Now we’ve got to deal with the newly 
elected President of Salvador and convince 
him that he should go down the democratic 
road, turn his back on the death squads, but 
give the man a chance, give him an oppor- 
tunity to follow through on what he said in 
his campaign. And so, he'll be coming up 
here—Mr. Cristiani. 

That part of it is all very interesting, and 
it takes a lot of teamwork. 


Federal Pay Raise 


Q. How did you justify giving Congress a 
5l-percent pay raise when the budget and 
deficit are so huge right now? 

The President. Very hard to do, and a lot 
of my thinking on it was that it was con- 
nected to the pay raise for the judiciary. My 
feeling is—and I would like to have some 
proposal on this—that the judiciary, particu- 
larly, needs an increase in pay. The justifi- 
cation for that very large increase was 
made on the basis of inflation. In my view, 
in retrospect, it was too big a bite at once, 
and the country didn’t support it at all. So, 
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to accommodate the legitimate needs for a 
raise it has to be done differently. And that 
was a good lesson out of that one. 


Drug Abuse and Trafficking and 
Semiautomatic Assault Rifles 


Q. Are you thinking of working to get— 
like, in Washington, people were just 
killed —— 

The President. Oh, yes, we've got to— 
question on the—what do you do about 
fighting to see that more people don’t lose 
their lives on this drug fight. This young— 
well, fairly young—in my school of thought, 
young; in yours, old—guy that lost his life 
the other day in that hostage thing—and it’s 
happening, regrettably, across the country. 

I had to hold my arm around the shoul- 
der of a woman whose husband had—at this 
DEA thing I mentioned—whose husband 
had been gunned down the week before, 
just blown away by these narcotics people. 
And we just have got to keep working on 
not only the interdiction side, which is to 
try to keep the drugs from coming in, but 
on the education side. If as more people get 
caught up in the view that this is wrong 
and bad and terrible, then the problem will 
be well on its way to solution. 

And we got to change the way this prob- 
lem has been looked at. For a while in our 
country, it seemed to be we condoned 
those things we should condemn. And we 
went through a period where the treat- 
ment, for example, of the use of cocaine in 
movies was done in a humorous vein or 
some kind of, well, harmless—but made the 
user look like some kind of silly idiot, but 
nothing, not condemnatory. And so, we’ve 
got to mobilize the entertainment media, 
and say, Look, don’t put out great emotion 
in favor of—or treat these—in favor of co- 
caine or other drugs. 

So, it’s educational—a lot of it is educa- 
tional because this is not going to be solved 
from the White House. It’s going to be 
solved by the American people, young and 
old, saying enough is enough. This is poison- 
ing our society. So, when it comes to people 
that have lost their lives, we’ve got to show 
support for the police officers. 

We're having a lively debate now about 
these automated weapons. And there’s a lot 
of laws on the books that need to be en- 
forced, and maybe there’s a need for more 
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laws. But you have to balance out all these 
interests. But the White House has a role; 
the President has a key role. But it’s got to 
be a shared responsibility, with all the 
people in this country working the prob- 
lem. And I think we can make headway on 
it. We’ve got to. We cannot permit narcot- 
ics and substance abuse to undermine the 
fabric of our society. 


Education 


Q. Madison High School seems to be one 
of them that has been lucky about this, but 
in America the student dropout rate is 25 
percent. What are your proposals to try and 
curb this number—a quarter of our students 
not even completing high school? 

The President. It’s outrageous. And the 
answer is: Encourage people to stay in 
school, and excellence in education. And 
what we’re doing at the Federal level—you 
see, about 7 percent of the funds go for 
schooling comes from the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the rest from State and local gov- 
ernments. For our part, we are emphasizing 
parental choice; we’re emphasizing magnet 
schools. We’re trying to use an award 
system for excellence so others will aspire 
to excellence. And we’ve got a program of 
about—more emphasis on Head Start, more 
funding—and a very difficult period for 
Federal money because of the question that 
was asked over here on—got close to 
asking—about the deficit. Very complicat- 
ed. We’ve got to get the Federal deficit 
down. We do not have the money to spend 
on everything we want. 

But in spite of that, we are proposing 
substantially more money for Head Start, 
which is the best antidote, I think, from the 
Federal level, for dropouts. And a lot of it 
happening in some of the minority commu- 
nities. I know in the Hispanic communities 
in our State, my State of Texas, the dropout 
rate is disproportionately high. And that’s 
one of the reasons I’d like to see continued 
support for bilingual education. You bring a 
kid in whose family speaks only Spanish, 
throw him into a school where he instantly 
has English only, and it’s hard for him to 
keep up. And the dropouts have been high. 
I think we can do better in both Head 
Start, which gradually gets them into the 
system, starting early, and bilingual. 
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Q. What would you like to see students 
and faculty members in public schools do to 
help you curb the drug problem? What can 
we do for you? 

The President. 1 think you can put the 
emphasis on the peers of the students, and 
indeed, the faculty can be very helpful in 
this: each student on his peers, in just re- 
jecting this concept of drug use. I mean, we 
have condoned that which we could con- 
demn. People used to talk about legalizing 
narcotics, and that was some very serious 
people. A iI just think it’s 180 degrees 
wrong. 

And I know what peer pressure is, and I 
think a lot of it is education in the school- 
room itself about the damage that comes 
from substance abuse. And I really believe a 
lot of the answer is here. We’re going to 
have a new proposal that I talked about in 
the campaign that we’re just fleshing out 
now called Youth Entering Service. And it 
is a concept that appeals to the best in 
American kids, which is: Look, you’re doing 
pretty good; now you ought to really get in 
and help those who aren't. It’s the old pro- 
pensity of one American to help another 
that De Tocqueville talked about when he 
came to America years ago. And it’s this 
concept that young people who have the 
advantage of family—good teachers teach- 
ing them against substance abuse, then they 
themselves taking that concept to others in 
other areas, in other school districts. So, the 
resistance to peer pressure, if peer pressure 
is leaning towards drug use, is very impor- 
tant. And then the outreach, reaching out 
to others, both in the education side and in 
the exhortation side. 


Easter Balloons 


Q. Just yesterday my church volunteered, 
and we were working on the balloons at the 
Easter egg roll. And we wanted to take 
some of the balloons to Ghana for our mis- 
sion trip that we’re going on. And they 
wouldn’t let us take them because they 
were government property. I was just won- 
dering what you do with 10,000 balloons 
that say, “A Family Easter at the White 
House, 1989.” [Laughter] 

The President. If only I had known about 
it, you’d have been able to carry more than 
that one with you. 

Q. Can you sign my card for me? 


The President. Sure. Bring it over here. 
No, I don’t know what the bureaucratic 
hangup was on that because you're right. I 
saw a lot of them soaring off into the sky, so 
you might as well have them with you. 
They really wouldn’t let you take them out? 
What did they say? What did they say the 
reason was—just for the heck of it? 

Q. Government property. 

The President. Government property? 

Q. So, a bunch of bureaucratic—— 

The President. I see. 


Terrorism 


Q. In many of our government classes 
we’ve been studying a book called “Profiles 
in Terrorism.” And in that you gave your 
definition of terrorism. I was wondering 
what type of programs you have in mind to 
combat terrorism overseas and if you have 
any worries that terrorism will start to 
occur on a larger scale within our own bor- 
ders. 

The President. We're always concerned 
about it. We have been through a period in 
our history where we had what I would call 
terrorism, and it’s probably before you were 
born, or maybe about that time. You re- 
member the hijackings of airplanes in this 
country to go to Cuba? We forget that. We 
forget that we went through a rash of those 
hijackings, which indeed are—it’s not inter- 
national terror so much, but it’s domestic 
terror. To hijack an airplane at gunpoint 
and instruct the pilot to go elsewhere, fly to 
Cuba—that’s international terror. So, we 
have been through that. 

I want to get your name and how to get 
to you what I’m going to send you, because 
we have a good antiterrorist program. And 
a lot of it is insisting that we do better on 
interdiction—I mean, on having people sent 
out from the countries where they’re 
caught. It is very hard. Extradition it’s 
called. It’s very hard, for example, to get 
drug kingpins in Colombia extradited to the 
United States when the cartel down there 
goes in and murders a Supreme Court Jus- 
tice. I think you had 9 or 10 justices killed 
there. You had an Attorney General fleeing 
for his life in Colombia, caught somewhere 
over in Hungary or somewhere in Eastern 
Europe, and gunned down. 
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And so, we’ve got to do more in extradi- 
tion. We’ve got to do more in the sharing of 
intelligence. We’ve got to do more in pun- 
ishing those who practice international 
terror, if you can find them. It’s pretty hard 
to track it down with definition. It is very 
hard to single out and punish the state 
leader that condones it. The attack on 
Libya did that, and I strongly support that. 
But in the rest of these cases, a lot of these 
cases, it is very hard to do. But we do have 
a good program, and yet I wish I could tell 
you I thought it alone would solve the prob- 
lem of international terror. As long as you 
have a handful of people or a large group of 
people that use this relatively new instru- 
ment to effect political change, it’s going to 
be hard to control, because it’s like dealing 
with fog: You can’t get a hold of it very 
well. And they’re protected at times by 
governments, although the governments 
themselves don’t sponsor it. 

But let me send you—if Tim [Timothy J. 
McBride, Special Assistant to the President] 
will get the address, and maybe you can 
share it with others—this policy. It will 
show you—and a lot of good people went— 
this was last year it came out, but it’s still 
valid, as to what governments contend with 
when they try to formulate an antiterrorism 
policy. It’s tough. But we’ve got to keep 
doing it. We’ve got Americans held against 
their will right now, hostages. Hard to even 
know where they are, as good as our intelli- 
gence is. And incidentally, it is still the best 
in the world, in my view. But when you're 
dealing with something like this, this new 
approach to changing things, it is very diffi- 
cult for any government to single-handedly 
cope. And even when you’re working with 
friendly governments, it’s hard to cope. 

She has what they call a followup. 

Q. Do you think by fortifying our own 
borders you'll be able to keep terrorism out 
of—at least out of—occurring within our 
boundaries? 

4a President. By what we’re doing? You 
saiaq——_ 

Q. By fortifying our borders. 

The President. No, 1 don’t think that is an 
answer. I think being sure that the intelli- 
gence is widely shared of people coming in 
is very important. But I don’t think fortifi- 
cation—if I’m using the right picture of for- 
tification—of our borders is feasible, and I 
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don’t think it’s appropriate. But interdicting 
at the borders in a better way, a more effi- 
cient way, of terrorists is very important. 
And that’s where this sharing of intelligence 
is a key to doing what you’ve suggested. 
But I don’t think living inside a fortressed 
America concept, where you have bristling 
armaments along the Rio Grande River, for 
example, or across Canada, makes sense for 
the United States. 

Mr. Ryan. We have time for one more 
question. 

The President. Then I want to know 
what’s on for lunch. [Laughter] All right, I 
saw two hands up there—one and then two, 
and then we'll go peacefully. 


Air Travel 


Q. I was wondering—this concern over 
the recent incidents in the aviation indus- 
try—I was just wondering what your 
thoughts were on our industry and aviation? 

The President. Aviation generally, you 
mean? Or are you talking about the safety 
of the skies for international travelers? 

Q. Yes, I guess so. [Laughter] I can’t be- 
lieve I’m talking to you, that’s why I’m 
just—{laughter]. 

The President. No, but you ask a good 
question, because modernization of the fa- 
cilities for air control is very important. And 
there’s funds now in our budgeting to ac- 
complish that. In terms of one of the hot 
subjects, of warnings of—you know, when 
you get a phone call saying that some ter- 
rorist act is going to take place, you have to 
sort through that in an intelligent way, be- 
cause you cannot have some crackpot shut- 
ting down the air travel in this country, 
some prankster calling in, and thus the 
Government insisting that flights not take 
off. So, again, I come back to the sharing of 
intelligence, and the best possible intelli- 
gence is the answer to that, to the tranquil- 
ity of the skies, and in terms of securing for 
the traveler not only the best information 
available but not scaring them to death in 
the process. 


Voluntarism 


Q. During your campaign I heard a lot of 
people wonder and talk about what exactly 
you mean by the thousand points of light. 
[Laughter] 
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The President. Some of the opposition 
weren’t quite bright enough to get it, so let 
me help—{/aughter|—I want to help them. 

Q. All right. 

The President. A thousand points of 
light—you could make it a million. It’s a 
good—no, it’s a very good question she 
asked, because what I’m talking about in a 
thousand points of light—I talked about it 
just a minute ago—didn’t define it as such. 
You going out and helping some kid that 
may be tempted to use narcotics. Somebody 
else mentioned her church group doing 
something. There’s a second point of light. 
And you can go on and on and on. It’s the 
Red Cross. It’s day care centers of a volun- 
tary nature. It is the Boy Scouts. It is Chris- 
tian Athletes. It is almost anything you can 
think of that comes under the heading of 
voluntarism. 

Now, when a President talks about volun- 
tarism, there are a few cynics around who 
suggest he’s trying to escape the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government, he’s 
trying to say let somebody else do it. I’m 
saying, and I believe it with fervor, that this 
narcotics problem in this country is not 
going to be solved without the thousand 
points of light. Not just a thousand organiza- 
tions, but literally a million efforts to get 
out there and try to work the problem. It 
isn’t going to be done by the Government. 
We aren’t going to care for the poor. And 
in education, there’s a lot of room. As I 
mentioned, this Youth Entering Service— 
that’s a point of light. It’s a new concept; 
it’s a government-private foundation that 
we're going to be proposing here very soon, 
which I’ve already talked about in the cam- 
paign. 

But you’re right, and the reason you have 
that in your mind is that it was somewhat 
ridiculed. And maybe I didn’t express it 
clearly in the campaign. It was somewhat 
ridiculed in one of the debates we had. And 
yet I have a feeling the American people 
know what I’m talking about, because 
family is involved in this, religious institu- 
tions are involved in it, outreach of all kinds 
in the communities are involved—one 
American helping another, groups of Amer- 
icans helping others. And it’s true in the 
law enforcement; it’s true in the poor; it’s 
true everyplace—this idea that we are a 
giving nation, we’re a caring nation, and 


we're going to help each other. And that’s 
what I mean by it. And I think it’s getting a 
little better focus now than it did in the 
campaign. I think people are beginning to 
understand it more. And I'll be talking 
about it a lot from the White House, be- 
cause it is very, very important. 

And every time you bring in somebody— 
I had a group of marines in there that help 
with presents for kids, underprivileged 
kids—it’s a point of light. And then they'll 
leave, and it will be somebody else with 
something. So, we’ve got to keep emphasiz- 
ing it. We can’t make you. We can’t say 
you've got to go out after school and help 
this kid learn to read. But somehow it’s 
moving. And people say, Look, we're a 
giving nation; we’re a caring nation; we’re 
going to help. 

Persistence gets the last one. 

Q. It’s just a quick question. How busy is 
your schedule around the 15th of Jute? Be- 
cause if you’re not too busy, we’d really be 
honored if you’d speak at our graduation. 
[Laughter] 

The President. Thank you for the invita- 
tion. I don’t know how busy it is. I don’t 
even dare look till tomorrow. But thanks for 
the invite. Thanks a lot. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:20 a.m. in 
the school library. Prior to his remarks, he 
visited an advanced-placement computer 
science class. Following the question-and- 
answer session, the President had lunch in 
the cafeteria and then returned to the 
White House. Edward J. Ryan is the school’s 
principal. 


Nomination of Carol T. Crawford To 
Be an Assistant Attorney General 


March 28, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Carol T. Crawford to be 
Assistant Attorney General for the Office of 
Legislative Affairs. She would succeed 
Thomas M. Boyd. 

Since 1985 Ms. Crawford has been Associ- 
ate Director for Economics and Govern- 
ment at the Office of Management and 
Budget at the White House. She has served 
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at the Federal Trade Commission as Direc- 
tor of Bureau of Consumer Protection, 
1983-1985, and as executive assistant to the 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, 1981-1983. Prior to this she was an 
attorney at Collier, Shannon, Rill and Scott, 
1979-1981. Ms. Crawford has been a trust- 
ee with the Barry Goldwater chair of Amer- 
ican institutions, Arizona State University 
since 1983, and she served as a senior advis- 
er to the Reagan-Bush transition team, 
1980. 

Ms. Crawford graduated from Mount Hol- 
yoke College (B.A., 1965) and American 
University, Washington College of Law 
(J.D., 1978). She was born in Mt. Holly, NJ, 
on February 25, 1943. She resides in 
McLean, VA. 


Nomination of Roger Bolton To Be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


March 28, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Roger Bolton to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury for Public Af- 
fairs and Public Liaison. He would succeed 
Edith E. Holiday. 

Since 1988 Mr. Bolton has served as a 
Special Assistant to the President for Public 
Liaison and Director of the Economic Divi- 
sion at the White House in Washington, 
DC. Mr. Bolton has also served as Assistant 
U.S. Trade Representative for Public Af- 
fairs, and private sector liaison for the 
Office of the U.S. Trade Representative, 
July 1985-1989. Prior to this he was Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs at the 
Department of the Treasury, 1984-1985. 
Mr. Bolton was director of speechwriting 
for Reagan-Bush ’84, 1984; press secretary 
for the Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
gress, 1983; and Deputy Director of Gov- 
ernment Affairs for the National Transpor- 
tation Safety Board, 1983. Mr. Bolton has 
also served as administrative assistant for 
Congressman Clarence J. Brown, 1977- 
1983, and as press secretary, 1975-1977. 
From 1972 to 1975, he was a political re- 
porter for the Marion (Ohio) Star. 

Mr. Bolton graduated from Ohio State 
University (B.A., 1972). He is married to the 
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former Lynne Melillo. He was born June 
12, 1950, is a native of Cincinnati, OH, and 
currently resides in Reston, VA. 


Continuation of Henry A. Grunwald as 
United States Ambassador to Austria 


March 29, 1989 


The President today announced that 
Henry Anatole Grunwald will continue to 
serve as United States Ambassador to the 
Republic of Austria. 

Since 1987 Ambassador Grunwald has 
been the United States Ambassador to the 
Republic of Austria. Prior to this he was 
with Time, Inc., in New York City serving 
in several capacities: editor-in-chief, 1979- 
1987; corporate editor, 1977-1979; manag- 
ing editor, 1968-1977; assistant managing 
editor, 1966-1968; foreign news editor, 
1961-1966; senior editor, 1951-1961; and 
staff writer, 1945-1951. 

Ambassador Grunwald graduated from 
New York University (A.B., 1944). He was 
born December 3, 1922, in Vienna, Austria. 
He is married, has three children, and re- 
sides in New York City. 


Nomination of John C. Monjo To Be 
United States Ambassador to Indonesia 


March 29, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John Cameron Monjo to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
the Republic of Indonesia. He would suc- 
ceed Paul Dundes Wolfowitz. 

Since 1987 Ambassador Monjo has been 
the United States Ambassador to Malaysia. 
Prior to this he was Senior Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for East Asian and Pacific Affairs 
at the Department of State, 1985-1987. He 
was Deputy Assistant Secretary for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, 1983-1985. He has 
served in several other capacities at the De- 
partment of State: Deputy Chief of Mission 
in Jakarta, Indonesia, 1982-1983; and 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Seoul, Korea, 
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1979-1982. Ambassador Monjo was country 
director in the Office of Philippine Affairs, 
1978-1979; principal officer for Casablanca, 
Morocco, 1976-1978; and a political officer 
in Jakarta, Indonesia, 1971-1976. From 
1969 to 1971, he was a special assistant in 
the Office of the Under Secretary for Politi- 
cal Affairs; an international relations officer 
in the Office of Japanese Affairs, 1967- 
1969; and a political officer in the Depart- 
ment of the Army in Naha, Okinawa, 1965- 
1967. Ambassador Monjo has also served as 
an economic officer, 1964-1965; a commer- 
cial officer in Tokyo, Japan, 1961-1962; and 
a political officer in Phnom Penh, Cambo- 
dia, 1958-1961. 

Ambassador Monjo graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania (B.S., 1953). He 
served in the United States Navy, 1953- 
1956. He was born July 17, 1931, in Stam- 
ford, CT. He is married, has two children, 
and resides in Bethesda, MD. 


Nomination of Peter F. Secchia To Be 
United States Ambassador to Italy 


March 29, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Peter F. Secchia to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Italy. He would succeed Maxwell M. Rabb. 

Currently Mr. Secchia serves as chairman 
of the board of The Universal Companies, 
Inc.; and as vice chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee in the Midwest. 
He also served as host chairman of the 1985 
Republican National Committee midwest 
leadership conference in Grand Rapids, MI. 
Mr. Secchia founded the Lake Michigan 
conference and is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Gerald R. Ford Foun- 
dation. In addition, he was the founding 
president of the West Michigan Lodge of 
the Order Sons of Italy. 

Mr. Secchia received a Business Adminis- 
tration degree from Michigan State Univer- 
sity. He is married, has four children, and 
resides in East Grand Rapids, MI. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With High School Students 


March 29, 1989 


Public Service and Participation in the 
Political Process, and Education 


The President. Welcome to the White 
House. Famous personalities roam the corri- 
dors of this famous house. Play your cards 
right and you can see our dog, Millie, in a 
few minutes coming down the stairs. 
[Laughter] But I’m delighted that you all 
are here in Washington. And I hope you’re 
gaining an understanding of something that 
really matters, and that is good govern- 
ment. 

I met today with a very prestigious group 
headed by Paul Volcker, and many others— 
the former Secretary of State, Mr. Muskie; 
and several Ambassadors; and Bruce Lain- 
gen, who you may remember was held hos- 
tage for a while over there in Iran. And the 
thrust of their report was the need to en- 
courage more people to be involved in gov- 
ernment service. And I hope you'll have a 
chance to see it. I’m sure there will be 
some press on it tomorrow. But in addition 
to that—and I want to encourage in every 
way I can those who serve their country, 
whether it’s military or civilian, in the civil 
service, or wherever else—I want to en- 
courage that kind of service. But also, par- 
ticularly in a group like this, to urge you to 
save some time in your lives for the politi- 
cal process. Some feel it’s a demeaning line 
of work, and I happen to think that it is 
absolutely fundamental. Because 200 years 
ago, a great experiment really began on this 
continent that began with the profound 
idea that the power should reside with the 
people. And that sounds, I’m sure, to you 
who are bright and able students, as per- 
haps trite or a cliche. But it isn’t when you 
look at today’s world. 

We take for granted that the power 
comes from the people in this country. But 
it isn’t true in some of the totalitarian sys- 
tems. Certainly, it’s not true in the Marxist 
system. And it’s fascinating now to see 
what’s happening in the Soviet system as 
they lighten up a little and begin to have 
the elective process that we’ve taken for 
granted throughout our history. But the 
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fundamental principle of freedom that built 
our democracy has served us well for these 
two centuries, and it’s all the more vital 
that we preserve the freedom as we look to 
the future. 

Some historians have called the 20th cen- 
tury the American Century, but the 2lst 
century is less than a dozen years away. 
And I’ve been talking with several different 
groups now about the future, charting a 
course for the next American Century. And 
really, it’s your future and your century. 
And so, we’ve been talking about what we 
as a government can do to not only set the 
agenda but what we can accomplish now 
that will guarantee that that century be 
more peaceful, more productive, and cer- 
tainly a century in which the freedoms that 
I talked about earlier are provided—or pre- 
served. 

So, I guess we could say that everything 
we do now today with the Congress in 
terms of legislation is investing in your 
future. And we’ve got to solve some short- 
range problems that I’m sure you’ve heard 
a lot about—the budget deficit, because it 


does affect your future—how big a mort- 
gage on your future if we continue to spend 
beyond our means today. Drugs in the 
streets: If we don’t do better in battling this 
scourge of narcotics, it has an adverse affect 
on your future. Threats to the environment: 
We’re seeing now an oil spill up in Alaska. 


But there’s many, many other—global 
warming and things—that really do seem 
remote, but have a vital affect on the kind 
of century you’re going to be living in. So, 
we have to address those problems, and 
that’s the role of a President, and certainly 
it’s the role of the Congress. And I’m still 
intent on working with the Congress to 
move forward as we get closer and closer to 
the next century. 

I think from what I’m told about you all 
that you are much more aware of these 
things than the average young person in 
this country. This Close-Up program is a 
great place to hone your ability to think, to 
question, to form reasoned opinions. And I 
want to find out about that in a minute 
because I’m told this has been billed for me 
at least as a listening session. And so I hope 
you will give me your ideas, and I'll try to 
conduct the discussion in such a way that 
you feel free to do that. 
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When you understand our political tradi- 
tions and the questions of public policy, you 
can ensure that we preserve what works 
and that we work for change where it’s 
needed. In my book, that’s the best kind of 
citizenship. Government is not a spectator 
sport. You’ve got to be involved. Needs 
people, bright people like you to make it 
succeed. And so, you have it within you all 
to be leaders in the next century wherever 
you decide to apply these talents. I don’t 
want to say just public service or just poli- 
tics because one of the themes that I’m 
talking about a lot and believe in is this 
concept of a better educated America. And 
that leads me to encourage those in the 
teaching profession to be the very best and 
then to encourage people to go into that 
profession as well. It takes hard work. It 
means asking questions of people. It means 
looking deeper. It means investing time and 
energy to learn all you can, now and in the 
future. You never stop learning. Heaven 
knows, I hope I don’t. We’ve had fascinat- 
ing meetings today on a wide array of sub- 
jects that—important to expand your hori- 
zons, and they’ve been very helpful to me. 

Education is all about this. And I’ve been 
proposing new ways to make the schools 
more responsive. I really believe that 
choice is important. Choice—parental 
choice, student choice—can lead to excel- 
lence not just in the school that’s chosen, 
but in those that maybe aren’t chosen. So 
we've got to find ways to encourage choice. 

I want to encourage excellence through 
programs like merit schools that some of 
you are familiar with—giving awards to out- 
standing teachers. The major responsibility, 
incidentally, as you know, in education lies 
at the local and State level. An overwhelm- 
ing percentage of the funds come from the 
local and the State level. But we can, even 
in these tough budget times, give a system 
of awards for the outstanding teachers, thus 
giving them hope, and others seeing them 
trying to aspire to higher levels of produc- 
tion and levels of concern for the kids. 

So, I believe in accountability. I think the 
educational process is somewhat—been 
somewhat devoid of accounting for its suc- 
cesses and failures, and I would like to see 
that. Over the past year, I’ve asked teachers 
and parents and administrators, political 
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leaders at all levels to get involved. And 
they are. And I think it’s beginning to show 
what’s been going on the last few years in 
striving for excellence. 

But you know, these are your schools, and 
they exist to serve you. And you have the 
right to demand the best from your teach- 
ers and from your schools. And you can 
expect excellence from your schools, and 
you can make them work for you. So where 
school is concerned, it’s not a matter of like 
it or leave it. It’s like it or help change it. 
And you're the bright ones. I hope that 
you'll never lose interest in the school 
system, itself. 

I wanted to meet with you. I have some 
ideas—these are what I’ve spelled out here 
on education and others, as well. I am told 
that you have ideas of your own, so why 
don’t we get ahead with the give-and-take 
part of this, where you tell me what’s on 
your minds. I noticed some notes. It’s 
always formidable when you see notes 
having been written down here. [Laughter] 
But it’s a good time to speak to me and I 
guess, with these cameras listening, be sure 
never to end a sentence with a preposition, 
because it will be duly reported all across 
the country by these guardians of the— 
(laughter). 

But nevertheless, really, feel relaxed 
about it and I hope you'll fire away. And I 
guess I get to sit down and listen. Who—I’ll 
conduct this. But just go ahead. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. My name is 
Molly Evans, and I’m from Wooster High 
School in Wooster, Ohio. I’'d like to thank 
you first for allowing Close-Up the opportu- 
nity to question you and thank you—— 

The President. No, ’'m questioning you. 
You’ve got it wrong, Molly. Go ahead. 
[Laughter] 


Federal Role in Education 


Q. Okay. Mr. President, in the past, the 
schools have traditionally held jurisdiction 
over the educational issues. But now that 
it’s become a serious national problem, do 
you believe that the Federal Government 
should have more power on making deci- 
sions over the educational issues? 

The President. No. 1 don’t believe that 
the power in determining curriculum, in 
determining teachers’ pay, in determining 
standards for schools ought to be set by the 


Federal Government. I believe in the 
genius of diversity. I believe that one set of 
standards has much more applicability to 
one area than to another. And so I don’t 
think the Federal Government should be 
looked to as the final arbiter, or the one 
that’s going to set the policies for the local 
school districts. 

I believe instead in more parental partici- 
pation. I believe in local school boards 
having the final authority and State depart- 
ments of education having their say. And 
the Federal Government, which I think 
provides 7 percent of the funding, as op- 
posed to 93 percent coming from other 
sources, has about that percentage in terms 
of dictating things. I don’t see the Federal 
Government in a dictatorial role; I don’t see 
it as the dominant role. 

I see this pulpit here—what Teddy Roose- 
velt referred to as the bully pulpit—being 
used to encourage excellence, encourage 
choice, encourage the good teachers, but 
not dictate to the schools. 


Illiteracy 


Q. My name is Jennifer Bean. I’m from 
Danvers High School, Danvers, Massachu- 
setts. I know Mrs. Bush is involved in the 
campaign against illiteracy. There are many 
high school students that graduate from 
high school and are functionally illiterate. 
As the “Education President,” what are you 
going to do to eliminate this problem? 

The President. Again, I don’t think the 
Federal Government can eliminate it. I do 
think it becomes the responsibility of every- 
body. And we are unveiling a program in a 
week or two that I’ve talked about earlier 
called Youth Entering Service. It’s a con- 
cept, a concept of one kid, a bright kid— 
you perhaps—helping somebody in another 
area that doesn’t have the advantage that 
you’ve had in terms of education. 

My wife is involved in this whole concept 
of fighting against illiteracy, and in that, 
she’s encouraging corporations and others 
to be thoroughly involved. You may have 
seen some of the pro bono advertising on a 
couple of the networks in terms of fighting 
against illiteracy. 

So, I think the Federal Government has a 
substantial role. I think in the programs the 
Federal Government does do, that it can 
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put emphasis on stamping out illiteracy. But 
again, I'd be misleading you if I had you 
believe that the problem could be solved 
from the White House or from Congress, 
itself. It can’t be. It’s got to have—scratch 
one newsman—{/laughter]. Did anybody get 
hurt? But that’s the way I look at it. And so 
I will be encouraging this hortatory, encour- 
aging in every way we can. 

And when I talk about accountability— 
promoting those who—you might be class- 
mates—that you know can’t read. It doesn’t 
do that kid any good. Needs special train- 
ing, special help, special concern. So we’ve 
got to do better on it, but the Federal Gov- 
ernment can help, can exhort, but can’t 
solve it alone. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. My name is 
David Hardin. I’m from Horizon High 
School in Scottsdale, Arizona. 

The President. Where’s your suntan? 
[Laughter] 

Q. I get sunburn. [Laughter] 

The President. Do you? 


Drug Abuse and Trafficking 


Q. The drug problem that’s infiltrated the 
United States educational system has 
proven to be a catalyst that’s destroying the 
American youth. What do you think needs 
to be done to solve this problem? 

The President. Well, we're making a 
whole new push against the scourge of 
drugs. The Congress passed legislation call- 
ing for a drug czar. You're all bright stu- 
dents of history, I’m sure. And why we use 
the term “czar” in the United States to de- 
termine a strong leader, I don’t know. 

But nevertheless, we’re implementing 
that legislation as best we can in the execu- 
tive branch. The appointment of Bill Ben- 
nett, who, I think set very high standards 
for education, shows that I think that a lot 
of the drug problem can be solved through 
the demand side of the equation—through 
teaching, through education, through get- 
ting peer to stand with peer and say, “No, 
we can’t go forward with it.” 

We've got to change the culture that con- 
doned the use of narcotics. Yesterday, I 
challenged through a meeting somewhat 
like this, challenged the entertainment 
media who, heretofore, has almost con- 
doned narcotics by emphasizing the silly 
side of somebody being high on some sub- 
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stance or another. So we’ve got to change 
the culture, we’ve got to change the 
demand, and at the same time we’ve got to 
have much more enforcement of laws. We 
may need new laws, but we have existing 
laws that have not been enforced in terms 
of drug use. We’re going to have to expand 
our prison space because it is frustrating to 
a law enforcement official who lays her or 
his life on the line to make a bust and then 
see that person out on the street again be- 
cause there is no room in the prison. I be- 
lieve severe sentencing is called for, for 
drug kingpins. We’ve got to do more on the 
sentencing side, more on the enforcement 
side, and then we’ve got to do—and educa- 
tion side—and then we’re trying to step up 
our cooperation with South American coun- 
tries, particularly in terms of interdiction. 

Somebody asked the question yesterday, 
and maybe it’s on you all’s minds about 
closing the borders, of fortifying the bor- 
ders. We can’t do that in the United States. 
In the first place, the borders are too long; 
we don’t have that much money. Secondly, 
that isn’t the concept we want with friendly 
countries—Mexico to our south, Canada to 
the north. But we’ve got to do better in 
terms of interdiction. 

Last point: We are not going to solve the 
drug problem by stopping the flow. It’s not 
going to be solved—in my view, it’s going 
to be—that’ll help, but we’ve got to do 
more on the demand side. Both sides, inci- 
dentally, our new drug czar, Bill Bennett, is 
working on. And for those of you who 
follow the intricacies of government, it isn’t 
that easy because he is dealing with the 
Secretary of Defense and the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Secretary of State. And they 
are statutorily in command of their depart- 
ments. So he comes in, working for the 
President with a Cabinet rank, but without 
the statutory power of some of the Cabinet 
officers. So he’s got a job of persuasion and 
coordination. But we’ve got a man: If any- 
body can do it, he can. 


Federal Role in Education 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. My name is 
Shawndra Miles. I attend Crenshaw High 
School in Los Angeles,:California. In recent 
years, there Lave been significant cutbacks 
in Federal money for education. I would 
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like to know how would you address this 
problem, since the students today are lead- 
ers of tomorrow? 

The President. In the first place, we have 
a crunch. I think your figures are wrong. I 
don’t think there have been substantial cut- 
backs. I don’t think there have been cut- 
backs. I think the budget for the Depart- 
ment of Education is higher than it was 8 
years ago—or 6 years ago—and will be this 
time. There have been some programs that 
have been curtailed. There has been some 
means testing in terms of student loans. 

Let me give you an example of that. I 
don’t believe as President that the Federal 
Government has an obligation to pay for 
the education of all kids that are qualified 
to go to college. That’s my philosophy. 
That’s what I ran on with this kind of an 
underpinning of that in terms of being 
elected by the people of the United States 
to be President. I do think that the Federal 
Government has a role in helping those 
who can’t afford to get to college. And so, 
tightening up on the means test for student 
loans, for example, was considered by some 
to be cutting educational funds. And I’m 
sure some programs have been taken out. 

But generally speaking, I just come back 
to the fact—and I don’t know that you all 
knew this, and I’m pretty sure I’m right on 
the figure—93 percent comes from all 
sources, and 7 percent of the funds come 
from the Federal Government. So in times 
of tough budget money, I’ve got to get this 
budget deficit down. The best hope, anti- 
dote to poverty, is a job, and the best way 
to have a job is to have a vibrant economy. 
And the way to do that is to be sure these 
interest rates don’t go sky high. And this 
gets into the whole economic question, but 
all of which—it comes back to me as Presi- 
dent in terms of priority: Get the budget 
deficit down. And that means we can’t 
spend all the money that I'd like for that 7 
percent. 

There are some programs I'd like to fund 
more. But somebody asked me yesterday—I 
don’t think it’s come up yet today—on the 
question of dropouts. One of my answers to 
that is, do as much as we possibly can for 
Head Start. I think Head Start is a good 
program. And so we’ve increased in tight 
financial times the funds for Head Start. So, 
you know, it’s like—I don’t know what 


would be a parallel in your lives—is how 
you sort out priorities. But I am faced with 
a strong Secretary of Education who says 
we’ve got to spend more for this program 
or that. I’ve got a strong budget director on 
the other hand saying, Wait a minute. We 
can’t do that if your objective is to get the 
budget deficit down. So, you just do the 
best you can, and then you exhort. You en- 
courage the private sector and the States 
and everybody to do as much as they can. 
No clear answer, and a very tough and good 
question. 

You had one here, and then I'll go in the 
back. We’re cutting out all the back bench 
guys. Go ahead. Did you have a question? 

Q. Me? 

The President. Yes, 1 thought I saw your 
hand. Yes. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Janel, if you’re too polite 
in life you get stomped on. [Laughter] 
You’re doing just great, but I didn’t want 
you to have it. I thought you thought I had 
recognized you. Go ahead. 

Q. My name is Janel McCurtis. I’m from 
Business Management Center in Dallas, 
Texas. And I was wondering how you feel 
about the Federal Government playing a 
more—a role in education. 

The President. More of a role? Well, as I 
say, I think it’s got to be State and local, the 
way our system works, because I don’t want 
that highly centralized control. I’ve con- 
fessed here to Shawndra I'd like to see us 
be able to do more things. But I don’t want 
the role—I don’t want education to be fed- 
eralized. That’s the fundamental philosophi- 
cal underpinning that I have with me as I 
approach public education and private edu- 
cation. I don’t want the Federal Govern- 
ment to tell you, your school board, or your 
teachers what you're going to teach in 
class—get taught in class. I don’t want them 
to set the pay of the—from on high—Wash- 
ington, DC. We don’t know much about 
Dallas. I do, coming from Houston. 

But that’s my philosophy, and I think it’s 
right. I think—it’s federalism, decentraliza- 
tion. We’re strong that way. And I prob- 
ably, when I was little, was wondering, why 
do we have all these different overlapping 
functions of the State government? And 
then I realized that it preserves our union 
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and strengthens our system by diversity— 
Scottsdale having a different answer than 
Los Angeles, and a different answer than 
Dallas and wherever else it is. 

Who’s got some in the back? We’ve got 
to—way in—fire away, you two guys back 
there. 

Q. Hello, Mr. President. My name is 
Joseph Thrill, and I go to the Hawaii Pre- 
paratory Academy in Hawaii. And I was 
wondering—I go to a private school and my 
parents pay tuition directly to the school. 
But yet part of their taxes which they pay 
to the Federal Government go to the public 
school system, even though I do not attend 
a public school. Should they get a tax break 
on thatP 


The President. No, they shouldn’t. And I 
think it is the obligation of all taxpayers to 
support a public education system. We want 
it to be the best. And I think in many ways 
it is the best, although I’m disturbed when I 
see some kids underachieving—not being 
able to identify where the United States is 
on a globe or something of that nature. But, 
no, I think that that’s your parents’ choice, 
and I think that they shouldn’t. 


I have been intrigued with the concept of 
tuition tax credits. And some say, Well, 
should that include parochial schools? And 
I’ve said yes, but the problem again is that 
we are—and that gets really to your philo- 
sophical underpinning of your question—we 
can’t afford to do that. So I think that ev- 
erybody should support the public school 
system. And then, if on top of that, your 
parents think that they want to shell out, in 
addition to the tax money, tuition money, 
that’s their right, and that should be re- 
spected. But I don’t think they should get a 
break for that. 


Study Abroad 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. I’m Max 
Kalhammet, from Cairo, Egypt. And recent- 
ly there’s been a lot of publicity about the 
advantages of studying abroad, especially in 
your college career. The advantages would 
be traveling, being exposed to new cultures, 
et cetera. With your interest in reviving 
education domestically, do you support this? 


The President. Yes, 1 support it. But 
again, we’re talking about sparse funds. Not 
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only do I support it, but I think it is enor- 
mously useful for our foreign affairs, and for 
understanding ar * the world about the 
United States of Ai ‘<a. So I strongly sup- 
port it. 

One of the things ... my background that 
really helped shape my life a lot was living 
in China. Right after the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, or right before the renaissance, or 
before the capitalistic—or quasi—you’ve got 
to be careful when you talk about China— 
quasi-capitalistic | experimentation—incen- 
tive, moving away from the commune 
system for farm. And living there was very 
helpful to me and broadening—I was then 
Ambassador—but broadening out my own 
horizons, understanding the importance of 
China in the world scheme of things. 

And I think it’s true for students. I think 
not only does the student himself or herself 
gain a dimension on the world it might not 
have otherwise, but I think the people with 
whom you interact abroad do. And I strong- 
ly favor, as much as we can afford it, bring- 
ing kids from other countries over here. I 
believe firmly that any student that comes 
to the United States can no longer return to 
his or her country without some respect for 
democracy—for the underpinnings that I 
talked about in the remarks. You can’t do it. 
You come out of a totalitarian system and 
you see the freedoms that you and I take 
for granted every day in our lives—see 
them every day one way or another. You 
see the bounty of this country, and you see 
the concern that Americans have for their 
fellow American, and it’s bound to make an 
impact on them. 

And I hear all kinds of griping about the 
United States all over the world. And I’ve 
traveled to I don’t know how many coun- 
tries. Now, I would guess—well, as Vice 
President, it was 85 just in that one job. And 
then I did business all around the world, 
from Brunei to the Persian Gulf to South 
America. And you hear complaints about the 
Americans, and you sit around and you inter- 
act. But you also have the sense that people 
say, Yes, we may be griping about it or 
criticizing, but we’d like a little piece of the 
action. 

And the more those students come here 
on the kind of thing you're talking about, 
the more understanding they have about 
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us. And it is a really remarkable, remarka- 
ble thing. And I saw that most when I was 
the Ambassador at the United Nations, 
interacting with then the ambassadors from 
134 countries. And we were, you know, the 
host country. You got to know a lot of them. 

I know the point you’re bringing up is, I 
guess by the question, is very, very impor- 
tant. And so I would encourage not only 
travel abroad, but I would try in every way 
I can to do as much as we can do in terms 
of support for these people going to differ- 
ent countries and bringing students here. A 
lot go to the Soviet Union. They have a 
very active program of taking people, par- 
ticularly from Eastern Europe—but it’s 
much more widely spread than that—to the 
Soviet Union. And until recently, I think 
that could have been in some ways counter- 
productive. They have a big propaganda 
thing in their education, major propaganda 
offensive. But then, when those kids gets 
back home and then they interact with 
freer countries, it rubs off pretty easily. 
Today, in the Soviet Union, they’re still 
doing quite a bit of this, and I’m sure that 
the students going there see it ferment a 
change that’s taking place through both 
perestroika and the openness and glasnost. 
So I would encourage people doing it. I 
would encourage those foundations—Inter- 
national Education Institute, and those 
things that help bring people to live with 
American families. The Federal Govern- 
ment has some role in this, and I think it’s 
very important. And I wish I had time to 
ask you what your view is because I would 
expect it would parallel. 


I mean, I have been to Egypt, and I think 
there is a good feeling in Egypt about the 
United States. There are some concerns 
about certain aspects of our policy that I'll 
hear about next Monday and Tuesday when 
President Mubarak is here right in this very 
house. But I can tell you—here he is, the 
President of that country, coming in for 
Sadat, and there’s a certain feeling—the 
United States can effect change. The United 
States can move things forward in the 
peace process. The United States has a cer- 
tain economic system that we'd like to 
aspire to in Egypt. 


And so never apologize for it. And share 
it, spread it around as best you can—good- 


will that comes from being very bright, 
bright kids. Share it with foreigners as 
much as you can because we are, I'll still 
say—and I got accused of being a little bit 
overly patriotic, but I’ve been to these, a lot 
of them—we are the freest, we are the 
most honorable and caring country, I think, 
in the whole world. And so we ought to 
have others understand that. 


And I will say this, that as President—you 
know, they ask, Well, what is your aim, pri- 
orities—we talk here about education and 
civics and all of that. But I want to try hard 
to enhance world peace; we talk about a 
new century. How old are you, Eric? 


Q. I'm 17. 


The President. Okay, 17. In the year 
2000, you’ll be 28. I’d like to think that 
because we were here and worked the 
problem hard, that the world will be some- 
what more peaceful. And let me say this. 
The changes in the Soviet Union are en- 
couraging. I’m an optimist about it. But if 


those changes keep going forward, you guys 
have a much better chance to—I don’t 
need that—{laughter|—to live in a more 
harmonious world. So we’ll try our hardest, 
and you all stay involved. 


Mr. Janger. Mr. President, on behalf of 
all of us at the Close-Up Foundation, these 
young people and young people throughout 
the United States, I know you understand 
how wonderfully motivating your exchange 
of ideas has been. Your special focus on 
education is inspiring, and we thank you for 
your time today. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:18 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. In his 
opening remarks, he referred to Paul 
Volcker, Chairman of the National Com- 
mission on Public Service. The session was 
broadcast live on the Cable Satellite Public 
Affairs Network. The participants were part 
of the Close-Up Foundation program, a 
nonpartisan educational foundation provid- 
ing secondary school students opportunities 
to study the American political system. Ste- 
phen A. Janger is president of the founda- 
tion. 
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Remarks to Members of the American 
Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges 


March 30, 1989 


To Dale Parnell and Jess Parrish, others, 
thank you for that warm reception for Bar- 
bara and for me. And I’m just delighted to 
be here. I understand we do have two Gov- 
ernors here: Jim Martin, whom I saw over 
here, and somebody told me Carroll Camp- 
bell was here. And I want to pay my re- 
spects to them, both leaders in the field of 
education. 

Before making my remarks, I do want to 
make a comment on a subject that is of 
concern to all Americans today. I know that 
you, like most Americans, are concerned 
about this massive oil spill off the coast of 
Alaska. And there’s no doubt this is a major 
tragedy, both for the environment and for 
the people up there. 

This morning I met with the Secretary of 
Transportation, Sam Skinner; with our new 
able EPA Administrator, Bill Reilly; with 
our Coast Guard Commandant, Admiral 
Yost. And they’ve just returned from sur- 
veying the damage and assessing the 
progress of the cleanup effort. And we’re 
doing all we can at the Federal level to 
speed up this undertaking. I’ve directed the 
Department of Transportation and the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency and the 
Coast Guard to continue to give this matter 
top priority. I’ve directed Bill Reilly to 
report back to me as soon as possible re- 
garding the severity of damage to the envi- 
ronment, particularly to marine life and the 
Alaskan coastline, with suggestions as to 
what we might do to ameliorate the situa- 
tion. The cleanup will not be easy. It’s in 
remote areas, and it’s very complicated. But 
as with other serious disasters, we must and 
we will work together at all levels, public 
and private, to remedy the damage that has 
been done, and then to safeguard the pre- 
cious environment for the future. 

But I wanted you to know that we did 
have a good meeting. The report was not 
all negative, but there—lets be frank, 
there’s some very serious problems up 
there right now. But I’m confident with this 
able team and with the work of the Alaskan 
citizens there who are concerned, that we 
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can do our very best to see that the damage 
is restricted. 

Now on to the business at hand. I am 
delighted, Barbara, that this distinguished 
group has recognized your efforts. Or put it 
in the third person—I’m grateful to all of 
you that have recognized her efforts to pro- 
mote literacy. And to think, all this time I 
thought she was cheating at scrabble. 
[Laughter] 

It has been said by some cynic—maybe it 
was a former President—“If you want a 
friend in Washington, get a dog.” [Laugh- 
ter] Well, we took them literally—that 
advice, as you know. [Laughter] But I didn’t 
need that because I have Barbara Bush— 
your honoree. 

As you know, Bar has taken the lead in 
promoting literacy, as you so, I think, prop- 
erly pointed out, for more than 8 years 
now, traveling to the schools across this 
country. And one day she came back from 
Boston and told me that she’d seen a gen- 
tleman sitting in a chair in the corner of a 
schoolroom surrounded by children who 
were enraptured by his storytelling and his 
good-natured kidding. Every now and then, 
this man would ask a child to spell a word 
by tracing the letters in the palm of his 
hand, and he would tell them whether they 
got it right or not. Barbara thought that this 
is strange—wondered if this was some new 
kind of teaching technique that you may 
have designed. And, no, the superintendent 
told her, “He has to teach this way. You see, 
he’s blind.” Think of it. He’s retired. He 
could have found a thousand excuses to re- 
treat into his own world of darkness. And 
yet, he ventured out into the light to teach 
children to read books that he would never 
again see. And it’s moments like these that 
make her efforts on behalf of literacy so 
very rewarding. 

We are deeply moved by the plight of 
those who lack the skills that most of us just 
simply take for granted. And rest assured, 
we're going to continue to work with you, 
those of you out there on the cutting edge, 
to promote literacy skills. You’ve bestowed 
on Barbara an honor that will be treasured 
by all in our family for years to come. And 
still, she and I can’t get over the feeling 
that we should be giving you, the people in 
this room, an award. After all, you provide 
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adult basic education on a scale that is noth- 
ing short of heroic. 

This Nation grew into greatness because 
early Americans met the challenge of build- 
ing an educational system second to none. 
And with the dawn of a new century only 
11 years away, we’re faced with a new chal- 
lenge: to revitalize and restore that system 
that our forebears bequeathed to us; to 
ensure that an American education is once 
again the best, the very best in the world. 
In this important mission, we can look to 
leadership from an American innovation in 
education—our nation’s community col- 
leges, more than a thousand strong. 

Whole communities are enriched and en- 
lightened by the cultural resources you pro- 
vide: vast libraries and night schools and 
stages for local theatrical productions. And 
on and on it goes. This attitude toward edu- 
cation as something more than a require- 
ment of an industrial society, as an embel- 
lishment of life, rather, is uniquely Ameri- 
can. 

I believe secondary and even elementary 
schools can learn a lot from your success, 
starting with your policy of flexibility. And 
by this I mean the way in which you tap 
local talent and draw on the knowledge of 
experts from the private sector. When a 
Ph.D. on sabbatical cannot volunteer as a 
teacher in many of our schools, something’s 
wrong. And that’s why I’ve proposed Alter- 
native Teacher Certification, to open class- 
rooms to every qualified person with the 
talent, and the knowledge, and mainly the 
desire to help the kids, to teach. 

We must all pitch in to restore our educa- 
tional system. Business must get involved, 
work with our schools to ensure American 
competitivenes.. Students must understand 
the value of a solid education and personal 
responsibility in today’s market. And educa- 
tion at all levels must follow the example 
set by you, by the community colleges, 
which are directly accountable to the needs 
of students, communities, and businesses. 
This principle of accountability should be 
universally applied to all educational institu- 
tions. 

You also serve a particular need with the 
disadvantaged and the disabled—providing 
opportunity and choice for older citizens, 
women, minorities, and the handicapped. 


But excellence in education is our most 
basic shared principle. We share the convic- 
tion that there is no such thing as an ex- 
pendable student. We will never accept the 
notion that vast numbers of illiterate and 
undereducated Americans can be offset by 
a well-educated elite. That is not the Ameri- 
can way. For years, rescuing underachiev- 
ing students has been a quest of the heart. 
And today, it’s also a test of our national 
will, a test critical to the very future of 
America. This may sound like an overstate- 
ment. America, after all, is still a world 
leader when it comes to producing Nobel 
Prize winners in physics, in economics, and 
literature. But what’s the advantage for a 
nation with Nobel Prize-winning novelists, 
if their books cannot be read by 27 million 
functional illiterates in their own country? 

I am committed to increased investment 
in basic research. But America can continue 
to lead the world in theoretical science and 
still lose the race in the application of 
knowledge. H.G. Wells wrote that “Human 
history becomes more and more a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe.” Catas- 
trophe may not be around the corner, but 
what had a ring of truth in the 1920's 
sounds ominously true in the 1980’s, with 
our highly competitive international 
market. Let me share a few stark facts with 
you. 

In Japan, levels of functional literacy and 
student achievement are extremely high, 
while the Japanese drop-out rate remains 
very low. In America, however, functional 
literacy is much lower. About one in five 
American high school students drop out. 
And of those Americans who do graduate 
from high school, almost one in five cannot 
read or write at the intermediate level. 

While many Americans become less edu- 
cated, the standards of the workplace are 
becoming ever more rigorous. And the 
balmy days of the Baby Boom are passing 
us by. Between now and the year 2000, 
we're going to face a “baby bust,” a shrink- 
age of the basic labor pool for this country. 
According to Business Week, we will have 
to train or retrain as many as 50 million 
workers in the next dozen years alone. 
Think of it: 50 million. 

There is more opportunity today than 
ever before, but only for those who are pre- 
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pared to take advantage of it. For those 
workers who lack skills and basic education 
today, a comfortable middle-class existence 
will be harder and harder to come by. And 
when some high school grads can’t find jobs 
in a market begging for workers, then 
we've got a serious social imbalance, we 
have an education gap. Let’s bridge that 
gap. Let’s bridge it as fast as we possibly 
can. 

You’re doing it. Community colleges pro- 
vide such a bridge to higher education, a 
ready resource for vocational training and 
adult remedial education. You provide 
access for precisely the very people who are 
being summoned to alleviate the coming 
labor shortage. Some of your programs spell 
opportunity for the most disadvantaged 
members of the work force. But they also 
spell opportunity for business at the same 
time. The disadvantaged and business are 
coming together in hundreds of programs— 
from Colorado to Kansas to Kentucky— 
called employer-college partnerships. And 
this friendly merger of business and acade- 
mia is a sweeping force for social improve- 
ment. Everyone must work together if 
America is to remain prosperous and com- 
petitive in the years ahead. 

Let me conclude by paraphrasing a few 
words of advice offered at the turn of the 
century, but so appropriate for our modern 
quest for excellence in education: “Make no 
little plans. They have no magic to stir 
men’s blood and probably in themselves 
will not be realized. Make big plans; aim 
high in hope and work, remembering that a 
noble idea once recorded will never die, 
but long after we are gone will be a living 
thing.” 

These are the words of Daniel Burnham, 
who was the architect of such a big plan— 
Washington’s Union Station, which stands 
out as a visual delight in a city already 
crowded with great monuments and statu- 
ary. Burnham’s legacy is a truly living 
monument, with its vaulted ceilings and its 
gilded geometry above bustling crowds of 
shoppers and commuters. But it would be 
nothing but a wreck, an eyesore, if it had 
not been lovingly restored. As important as 
it is to reclaim our civic capital of burnished 
brass and polished marble, how much more 
— it is to reclaim our human cap- 
ital. 
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Think, then, of our educational system in 
this way: as a vast and beautiful inheritance 
which must be lovingly restored—not once, 
but every generation. And in this effort, 
make no little plans. Think big. Aim high in 
hope and work. Continue to work together 
as a community, to help your students, to 
lift their vision and lengthen their horizon. 

For this, and all you are doing, and for 
those that walked across this platform, a 
hearty thanks for all you have done. For 
this, for all you do and for what you have 
done, you have earned and you are earning 
the gratitude of a nation. 

Thank you. God bless you. And God bless 
America. Thank you all very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:42 p.m. in 
the International Ballroom at the Washing- 
ton Hilton Hotel. In his opening remarks, 
he referred to Dale Parnell, president of the 
association; Dr. Jess H. Parrish, president of 
Midland College; Governors James G. 


Martin of North Carolina and Carroll A. 
Campbell, Jr., of South Carolina. 


Nomination of Richard A. Moore To Be 
United States Ambassador to Ireland 


March 30, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard Anthony Moore to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Ireland. He would succeed Margaret M. 
O’Shaughnessy Heckler. 

Since 1975 Mr. Moore has been associate 
producer for the McLaughlin Group in 
Washington, DC. He served as Special 
Counsel to the President at the White 
House, 1971-1974. In 1970 Mr. Moore was 
a confidential assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. From 1962 to 1970, he organized and 
was head of a number of television enter- 
prises. He also served as chief executive of- 
ficer for the Times Mirror Broadcasting Co., 
1951-1962. He is also cofounder and chair- 
man of the Television Bureau of Advertis- 
ing. 

Mr. Moore graduated from Yale College 
(B.A., 1936) and Yale Law School (LL.B., 
1939). He served in U.S. Army, 1942-1946. 
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He was born January 23, 1914, in Albany, 
NY. Mr. Moore has five children and resides 
in Washington, DC. 


Nomination of Della Newman To Be 
United States Ambassador to 

New Zealand and Western Samoa 
March 30, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Della Newman to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to New 
Zealand and to serve concurrently as Am- 
bassador to Western Samoa. She would suc- 
ceed Paul Matthews Cleveland. 

Currently Ms. Newman is president and 
owner of Village Real Estate, Inc., in Seat- 
tle, WA; treasurer of Pacific Factors Ltd., 
Inc.; and proprietor of Braemar Associates. 
She has served as international corporate 
president of Executive Women Internation- 
al. Ms. Newman has been actively involved 
in various political activities on the national 


and State level, including Republican Na- 
tional Convention delegate, 1988; chairman 
of the Washington State George Bush for 


President campaign, 1987-1988; cochair 
Reagan-Bush finance committee, 1984; spe- 
cial events director for the Washington 
State Reagan-Bush campaign, 1980; and Re- 
publican National Convention delegate, 
1980. In addition, Ms. Newman serves on 
the board of directors for the Washington 
Institute for Policy Studies. 

Ms. Newman is married to Wells B. 
McCurdy, and she resides in Seattle, WA. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at a Luncheon With Regional 
Press 


March 31, 1989 


The President’s Agenda 


The President. Well, first, let me just say, 
welcome to Washington. And I’ve been 
traveling some, but I like this much 
better—you all coming here. And we're de- 
lighted that you are here. 


We've got a broad cross section of both 
print and broadcast journalists here, and 
what I really want to do is to take your 
questions. I’m delighted that you heard 
from our drug czar, Bill Bennett [Director 
of National Drug Control Policy], this morn- 
ing, and Roger Porter [Assistant to the 
President for Economic and Domestic 
Policy], as well. And I'll be glad to follow on 
to any subjects that you have taken up with 
them. Our Chief of Staff John Sununu came 
over here with me—hey, you don’t get off 
that easy, Joe. You haven’t heard my 
speech. [Laughter] 

No, I’m not going to spend a lot of time, 
but I do want to indicate that certain im- 
portant things have taken place at the 
outset. We went up with a good budget 
agreement—we hope we'll get an agree- 
ment—a good budget proposal. We've 
thrown an idea, a plan out there for the 
savings and loans, and I think that is an 
important thing to have happen. We’ve in- 
troduced a child-care initiative in keeping 
with the philosophical approach that I 
talked about in the campaign: parental 
choice. We’ve done that one. We’ve made a 
vigorous start in the narcotics area, and I 
want to congratulate Bill Bennett, who 
really—antinarcotics area—hit the ground 
running. And he has to formulate under the 
law a specific plan. But we’re not going to 
wait for that to move forward in various 
ways. 

Next week, we'll be sending up new legis- 
lation on ethics and education. The ethics 
guidelines will enable us to sustain an hon- 
esty and integrity in public service. I’ve 
been talking some about my belief in public 
service: those not that are in and out on the 
political basis, but those who serve in a 
career basis. Though we have no legislation 
on that, I want to keep saying how impor- 
tant I think that is. 

We recognize that the major problem 
facing us is the budget deficit. And Dick 
Darman is doing a very good job. Nobody 
declared our budget dead on arrival, which 
pleased me very, very much. Nobody has 
anointed it, either, in every possible way. 
[Laughter] But nevertheless, we are making 
progress. 

On the national security-foreign affairs 
side, we’re going to have a vigorous week 
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next week with President Mubarak [Egypt] 
here, Prime Minister Shamir [Israel] here. 
And then we're going to have several of the 
Central Americans up here very soon. 
You’ve seen our new approach, you might 
say, on Nicaragua, where we are working 
with the Congress, we’re together with 
Congress. One of my regrets is that we 
were sending two signals. We’d have one 
signal out of the executive branch and then 
another signal coming out of Capitol Hill. 
And I think that now we’ve laid that to rest, 
and we’re going to do what we can to move 
forward—help move forward the democra- 
cy that I believe the people of Nicaragua 
want and the democracy that they’ve been 
denied. 

So, we’ve got a big agenda there with 
forthcoming meetings on Europe, on the 
NATO summit coming up at the end of 
May, and then, of course, we’ll have a big 
meeting in Paris in July. So, we’re going 
to—the agenda is full. We’re moving for- 
ward on our national security reviews. I 
remain optimistic about working with the 
Soviets, but I’ve said and I'll repeat to you 
all, I’m not going to precipitously move just 
to have some meeting going on out there. 
There’s a lot happening, and when I come 
forward with a proposal, I want it to be 
sound. I want it to have the full support of 
the NATO alliance, and I want it to have a 
credibility, an instant credibility that shows 
our commitment, not only to enhancing the 
peace but to preserving the alliance and 
keeping it strong. 

So, there’s a lot happening out there. I’m 
just delighted all of you are here. And now, 
let’s just go to the questions. 


Substance Abuse and Alaskan Oil Spill 


Q. Mr. President, I was wondering 
whether you, in the light of the Alaskan oil 
spill, whether you think the Federal Gov- 
ernment should take measures in perhaps 
two areas: one, to tighten up the require- 
ments—the restrictions on alcohol and drug 
abuse by the people who are in charge of 
these ships, and perhaps more importantly, 
to ensure that there is a quicker response 
on the cleanup efforts? 

The President. 1 would certainly support 
constitutional steps in the former area. I 
feel that substance abuse is wrong. I want 
to see a drug-free workplace, and I would 
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certainly think we could expand that to rea- 
sonable requirements in terms of people 
who are fulfilling important functions like 
taking crude oil through straits. 

I will say it’s awful hard to guard against 
abuse of this nature when you're making 
laws. And I think one of the things I 
learned from our meeting with our EPA 
Administrator [William K. Reilly] and the 
head of the Coast Guard [Adm. Paul A. 
Yost] and our able Secretary of Transporta- 
tion [Samuel K. Skinner] was that this strait 
was pretty wide and that I don’t think there 
is any way you could plan, as you’re making 
the pipeline, against this kind of abuse. But 
in terms of testing, I do favor that. You 
noticed I used the word “constitutional.” 

What was the second part, Joe? [Joseph 
Day, WNEV-TV, Boston] 

Q. Regarding the cleanup, sir. There’s 
been criticism in Alaska that, for a number 
of reasons, that the cleanup. didn’t 
begin—— 

The President. 1 think there were some 
reasons that it didn’t go fast enough, and 
yes, I think we will have to do everything 
we can to see that the Federal Govern- 
ment, working with the States and private 
industry, has as rapid response time as pos- 
sible. And I will say I feel very concerned 
about the environmental damage up there. 
When you look at those pristine shores and 
then see the threat to the fisheries and cer- 
tainly the loss of life that’s taken place so 
far—birds and animals—you have to be con- 
cerned about the environmental damage. 
And we have a very able Administrator of 
EPA, a man with unquestioned credentials 
in environment. And I expect that he and 
his people will learn from this, and then 
maybe there are things we can do to guar- 
antee quicker cleanup. Gabe? [Gabe Press- 
man, WNBC-TV, New York] 


Nuclear Proliferation 


Q. Mr. President, Iraq is reported as seri- 
ously engaged in a program to build nucle- 
ar warheads and missiles. Does the prospect 
of this tiny, sometimes warlike nation being 
able to wage nuclear war—does it give you 
great concern for the future? 

The President. Well, one, I don’t want to 
give credibility to the reports. Two, I 
strongly stand against the proliferation of 
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nuclear weapons. We must strengthen 
IAEA [International Agency for Atomic 
Energy] safeguards to be sure that there is 
as much inspection as possible. But I don’t 
want to give credence to the fact that Iraq 
is in the process of building nuclear weap- 
ons. I cannot confirm that. And so, I don’t 
want to go beyond that, Gabe. Anytime you 
see representations that there will be nucle- 
ar proliferation it has got to concern us. 
And we will be making those representa- 
tions, if we feel it’s about to take place, to 
any country. 

Q. Is it a matter that you feel that the 
Soviet Union and the United States should 
take action on in connection with small 
countries developing—other countries de- 
veloping those weapons? 

The President. Well, I think we do agree 
with the Soviet Union, who has also made 
its statements against proliferation. And you 
look around the world and there’s some 
very worrisome areas. You know our posi- 
tion on Pakistan. Pakistan’s very concerned 
about Indian proliferation. And so you can 
just keep going and find areas that we have 
to be alert to the dangers, and then try to 


find ways to see that nuclear proliferation 
does not happen. But I don’t want to—I just 
don’t want to be pushed into giving cre- 
dence to the reports. 


Oil Exploration and Drilling 


Q. Mr. President, if I might follow up on 
the Alaskan situation for just a moment. 

The President. Please. 

Q. Might this cause you to review and 
possibly change your support for oil explo- 
ration and/or drilling in the northeastern 
part of Alaska, near that wildlife refuge up 
there? Might you now review the policies 
on this because of this oil spill? 

The President. No. 

Q. No? [Laughter] 

The President. You asked me if I would 
review the policies about ANWR [Arctic 
National Wildlife Refuge], about somebody 
bringing oil out of a strait 10 miles wide 
who was allegedly intoxicated. And the 
answer to your question is no. 

Q. The reason I ask is because environ- 
mentalists now are very concerned, as they 
were after the Santa Barbara spill of 1969, 
which I think you remember. 

The President. | do. 


Q. ——about transporting this oil from 
Alaska down the coastline. 

The President. Well, we have to transport 
oil. We are becoming increasingly depend- 
ent on foreign oil. And that is not accepta- 
ble to any President who is responsible for 
the national security of this country. So 
what we will do is not go backwards; what 
we will do is redouble every effort to pro- 
vide the proper safeguards. And I think 
most people are reasonable enough and fair 
enough to look back at the record over the 
years in terms of the pipeline, and found 
that there had been very little damage, if 
any. Certainly there’s been no lasting envi- 
ronmental damage. 

Now you have a ship that runs on a reef 
at 12 knots and driven by somebody or in 
command by a persen who allegedly had 
been under the influence. And I’m not sure 
you can ever design a policy anywhere to 
guard against that. The logical suggestion 
would be, well, should we shut down the 
Gulf of Mexico? Should we shut down the 
oil fields off of Louisiana because of this? 
And the answer would be no. That would 
be irresponsible. 

So what you de is do the best you can, 
express the genuine concern that you feel 
on the environment—and I do feel a con- 
cern—but not take irresponsible action to 
guard against an incident of this nature. 


Drug Abuse and Trafficking 


Q. Mr. President, I'll ask you a question I 
asked Mr. Bennett earlier today. We’ve 
seen a number of antidrug programs—— 

The President. You didn’t like his answer? 
[Laughter] 

Q. in the last couple of decades, and 
my question is: Are you confident that the 
Federal Government, working with local 
governments and—I’m here in Washington 
at WMAL—that you will be able to come 
up with something this time that will actu- 
ally have an impact on the Nation’s drug 
problem? 

The President. 1 hope so. I would never 
suggest that the Federal Government will 
design a program and implement it that 
will be imposed on every locality. We can’t 
do that. I believe the Federal Government 
has a certain role, and I believe that the 
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control and power rests with the States and 
the localities. 

But we have a responsibility, and there’s 
no better person to fulfill that responsibility 
than Bill Bennett in making suggestions in 
terms of training programs, or educational 
programs, or enforcement programs, or 
programs that relate to prison space, pro- 
grams that relate to utilization of the mili- 
tary assets—and we are using them in the 
interdiction field—than Bill Bennett. 


American Hostages in Lebanon 


Q. Mr. President, what is the administra- 
tion’s plan to obtain the freedom of the 
American hostages in Lebanon? 

The President. The plan to do it? 

Q. Well, what is the plan? What is the 
administration’s plan—— 

The President. The administration’s plan 
is to do its level best to try through intelli- 
gence to find who is holding these hostages 
and where they are, and then to do what 
we can to release them. The plan is not to 
knuckle under to demands that will put 
American citizens at risk all around the 
world. That’s the plan. 


Two Forks Dam 


Q. Mr. President, I gather you had a 
meting this morning with Senator Arm- 
strong of Colorado about the Two Forks 
Dam. Are you willing to ask the EPA to 
change its decision on that dam at all? What 
do you have to say to the people who feel 
they haven’t been given a fair shake by the 
EPAP 

The President. Well, | have a feeling 
that—you ask what I plan to do—I heard 
from Bill Armstrong a very strong presenta- 
tion representing the need to go forward 
with the dam. And what I have asked is 
that our Administrator, Bill Reilly, be there 
for that presentation. He was, and he will 
be back in touch with me. It is a matter 
that is decided by the EPA Administrator, 
and I was very anxious that Bill Armstrong 
have him in attendance so that he hear this 
side of it. And I have confidence that Bill 
Armstrong, a very fair individual—and we’ll 
just see what is recommended. But it was a 
good meeting, and I was given a lot more 
detail on it than I had had before. But 
there’s—no final decision has been taken on 
that matter. 
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Dependency on Foreign Oil 

Q. Mr. President, during the campaign, 
the general and primary, you were asked 
several times to protect the textile industry 
from foreign imports. Invariably, your re- 
sponse was that you would enforce existing 
laws. Since you’ve come into office, can you 
point to a single specific instance in which 
you have taken some action to—— 

The President. No, no, I can’t. 

Q. The question is on U.S. dependency on 
foreign oil. Would—— 

The President. Let me go back. Existing 
laws, to my knowledge, are being enforced. 
I can’t think of any new existing law that’s 
in force that wasn’t before. 

Q. Okay. On the question of U.S. depend- 
ency on foreign oil, can we reach a point 
where your administration would take steps 
such as an oil import fee or other stances 
that would help the domestic oil industry? 

The President. Well, the domestic oil in- 
dustry is doing a little better now, the price 
of crude oil having risen to some $20 or 
$18—I don’t know what West Texas crude 
is today—$18.50, something of that nature. 
The industry is doing a little better. The rig 
count is still very low. I repeat: There is no 
security for the United States in further de- 
pendency on foreign oil. I have made pro- 
posals that would stimulate domestic pro- 
duction and I’d like to see the Congress 
move on those proposals. 

And so I—but I am not—have not 
changed my view on the oil import tax. 


Education and Drug Abuse 


Q. Mr. President, what do you envision 
for the role of education, especially in the 
fight against drug abuse? Do you see a 
blending together of the two? 

The President. | think it is absolutely es- 
sential. We are not going to win the fight 
against narcotics on the interdiction front 
alone. And I think Bill Bennett agrees with 
me that the demand side is the place where 
we’ve got to do better, and that means edu- 
cation. 


Representative Newt Gingrich of Georgia 


Q. Mr. President, we’ve been hearing 
about the new whip in the House, and all 
we hear is: He’s a pretty tough guy. Are 
you going to meet the Congressman, and 
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are you going to talk to him—I mean, talk 
to him about the style that he’s known for 
with respect to what you have at stake in 
legislation over there? 

The President. I am absolutely convinced, 
having known Newt Gingrich, that we are 
going to work together very, very well. I 
don’t think he needs any lectures from me. 
I think that every Congressman that I’ve 
talked to since then feels that he’ll be what 
he said he’d be: a team player. He’s not 
going to suddenly become a shrinking 
violet, but we don’t want that. He’s going to 
be a good leader. And I’m going to work 
with him, and I’m going to work with him 
productively. He’s got his style, and I got 
mine. 


Private Enterprise’s Role in the U.S. Space 
Program 


Q. Mr. President, a few days ago, a small 
company out of Houston called Space Serv- 
ices launched a private rocket. What are 
your plans to incorporate private enterprise 
in space? How is that going to work with 
NASA? 

The President. It’s going to work that 
we're going to encourage it. I’ve had a feel- 
ing—and I can’t document this—that there 
has been some reluctance in some quarters 
of the government against privatization, 
against the commercial aspects of this. 
David Hannah, who was the founder, cer- 
tainly one of the key honchos in that com- 
pany, has risked a lot of capital. He’s gone 
out and done what he believed in. He had 
one dramatic failure—and a lot of people 
were giving him grief over that—and he 
stayed with it. And he’s had a successful 
launch—he and Deke Slayton and others— 
and I applaud them. 

My role will be to tell the bureaucracy— 
NASA—that we want to encourage the pri- 
vatization. NASA has a role that’s a govern- 
ment role, and it’ll continue to be a govern- 
ment role. But when you have enterprise 
like this, I think it is nothing but good for 
the United States. And we need alternate 
ways to put things into space, and this is 
good. 

Q. Can I just follow that up, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The President. Yes. 


Q. Are you saying then, that at some time 
private enterprise will take over NASA’s 
role of the R&D? 

The President. No. 

Q. Do you see that coming? 

The President. No, no I don’t. But I see 
NASA making room for a significant private 
role in terms of putting things into space. 
And I don’t sense, at the highest levels of 
NASA, a total resistance to this. But I’ve 
had a feeling that some involved in the 
process, not just in NASA, but along the 
way, have not been pushing the concept of 
privatization—not being as cooperative as 
we might. So, I see NASA’s role continuing 
in R&D. And I see it continuing in its shut- 
tle business, space station business—that I 
hope to see come to fruition. But I just 
think that we need to support and applaud 
those who, in the private sector, have big 
dreams like David Hannah has had. 


Aid for the Nicaraguan Democratic 
Resistance 


Q. Mr. President, you have come under 
criticism in some conservative circles due to 
your policy toward the Nicaraguan contras. 
The fact that apparently you have no plans 
to request military aid for the contras—is 
that a tacit admission on your part that the 
Reagan administration policy, which you 
had a part in for 8 years—of asking for mili- 
tary aid for the contras—was a failure in 
forcing out the Sandinista government or 
making it make reforms in Nicaragua? 

The President. No, I think the Reagan 
policy brought the Sandinistas to the table. 
And I think, had there been no pressure, 
the Sandinistas would have gone about their 
merry revolutionary ways without keeping 
their commitment to the Organization of 
American States, a commitment for free 
press, for freedom of worship—democrati- 
zation, if you will. So, I think now we are— 
the problem we had is you go to recom- 
mend aid and you have a different foreign 
policy set on Capitol Hill. Now we're 
saying—and my own view is: There was no 
way, not a snowball’s chance in hell, of get- 
ting a dime for lethal aid, military aid, from 
Congress. And I think anybody that’s famil- 
iar with Congress would acknowledge that. 

So, what we’ve done is get together with 
the Congress—with strong conservative 
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support, I might say. I’m not suggesting 
your question is wrong, because I hear 
some voices out there hitting us. But it’s not 
bad. The policy has been well received. 
And we're speaking with one voice, and we 
are going to push for democratization. And 
by getting humanitarian aid that goes 
through this election, I am hopeful that the 
Nicaraguans will go forward and do that 
which they give rhetorical support for, but 
that which they’ve failed to implement, and 
that means democracy: free certifiable elec- 
tions. 

And you hear some criticism of Salvador 
and what’s taken place down there recent- 
ly. You don’t hear it from me because I 
want to give Cristiani a chance. Those elec- 
tions were certifiably free—Democrats and 
Republicans on our commission going down 
there and saying that. So, we will treat the 
Salvadoran winner on his word: that he 
wants to continue the democracy that we 
salute Duarte for moving forward; that he 
stands against the extremes. And I think 
he’s got some big problems with these 
Marxist-backed guerrillas coming at him. 
But we're going to support that, just as 
we're going to support the Central Ameri- 
can Presidents as they now, hopefully, push 
Ortega to do that—what Ortega should 
have done long before now. 

Foreign Trade 

Q. Secretary Yeutter and Ambassador 
Hills, Mr. President, go to Geneva next 
week for very important trade negotiations 
that I’ve been told will determine the shape 
of the U.S. foreign policy in the next decade 
and how the world reads it. What are your 
expectations from that meeting? Are you 
optimistic? 

The President. Well, it’s hard to say. So 
far, I’ve been pleased with what came out 
of Canada, for example. I had a talk with 
both Clayton Yeutter and Carla Hills two 
days ago. I would say that Carla expressed a 
certain optimism about moving forward 
with the agenda, and that would include 
agriculture. But I’d just say, I’m reserved on 
it. I’m reserved on how that’s going to 
come out. But I think it is very, very impor- 
tant, if you believe as I do in free trade. I 
also think we need to get the emphasis on 
fair trade. And so I’m hopeful that they can 
make more progress. But I think they think 
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there will be progress, if I had to give you 
the judgment of both the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the USTR. 

Q. Did you give them any advice that 
you could share with us? 

The President. No. 1 just said I hope 
they’re right. And they’re both profession- 
als. They know my view on opening up 
agricultural markets. They know my view 
in fair trade. They know my abhorrence to 
more protectionist measures. But they also 
know that I support selective shots. I sup- 
ported the wheat flour shot that was fired 
several years ago. And where the United 
States is being unfairly treated, I think we 
have every right to fire a selective shot. But 
I don’t want to see us unleash the hordes of 
protectionist legislation. It gets back to the 
textile question: I’m not supporting legisla- 
tion. Fortunately, that industry is doing 
fairly well right now. 


Drugs and Drug-Related Crime 


Q. Can you be more specific about your 
intentions in dealing here in Washington 
with drugs and drug-related crime? 

The President. Well, I'd have to defer to 
Bill Bennett in more specificity. But it’s 
going to be across the board where we can 
help: education, law enforcement, prison— 
maybe expansion of prisons and prosecutors 
and judges, if we can help on that area. I'd 
say those are some broad fields, but I really 
would have to, on a 5-point program, defer 
to Bill Bennett on that. 


Tritium Production 


Q. The Department of Defense has ex- 
pressed concern over tritium supply to fuel 
nuclear weapons and such. 

The President. What was that? 

Q. The tritium supply to fuel nuclear 
weapons. 

The President. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you plan to have the Savannah 
River Plant be started this year, and what 
bo 

The President. 'm waiting to hear from 
Secretary [of Energy] Watkins on that, but I 
do share the concern about it. I am one 
who believes that it is important that we 
not—in this era where some are proclaim- 
ing no need, almost, to keep our guard up— 
that we not succumb to that and that we 
recognize we have got to have a tritium 
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production capability. But I can’t give you a 
time frame yet or anything of that nature. 


Foreign Trade and Chicago Mayoral Race 


Q. Mr. Bush, thank you for calling on me. 
I have a regional question to ask you. Gov- 
ernor Thompson [of Illinois] is in Moscow to 
establish a trade bureau with the Soviets 
there. I’d like to know if he went with your 
blessing, and do you encourage similar ini- 
tiatives on the parts of other States? And 
why didn’t the Republican Party support 
Ed Vrdolyak in the Chicago mayoral race? 

The President. Very good questions— 
somewhat unrelated, but let me try to help. 
[Laughter] I have absolutely nothing but 
admiration for those Governors that try to 
expand trade between their States, thus the 
country, and other countries. We have cer- 
tain laws governing them and Jim Thomp- 
son is very familiar with them. I must con- 
fess that I personally did not bless this mis- 
sion because I wasn’t familiar with it. He’s 
done other such missions that he’s done on 
his own, as a Governor of a State should do. 
So that would handle the Thompson one. 
The other one was on Ed Vrdolyak? 

Q. Fast Eddie. 

The President. Fast Eddie? 

Q. support of the Republican Nation- 
al Party as Rich Daley with—be a—Demo- 
crats. So, we were wondering why didn’t 
the committee support him—— 

The President. Well, I don’t know. We’d 
have to refer that to Lee Atwater. If you 
want to know whether I’d support the Re- 
publican nominee, I do—Ed Vrdolyak 
amongst the nominees. And he supported 
me, and I don’t forget those things. If the 
question is, how much in the way of assets 
or stuff, I really would have to refer you to 
the National Committee. 


Federal Aid to Cities 


Q. Mr. President, I’ve just come from 
Philadelphia, where the mayor last night 
unveiled the most austere budget they’ve 
seen in decades, and he’s planning on elimi- 
nating city services that have been long 
protected. And the feeling is that much of 
the problem is the elimination of revenue 
sharing and other forms of Federal aid, that 
cities are being abandoned by Washington. 
What hope can you offer the mayor of 
Philadelphia and the citizens there that 


Washington will begin to help them with 
some of the social problems they’re trying 
to deal with? 

The President. Well, first, I'd tell there 
isn’t any revenue to share, and say it re- 
spectfully, but make sure he understands 
that. And the best hope that we can do for 
Mayor Goode or for anybody else, is to get 
our Federal deficit down, because that’s 
going to have a major impact on interest 
rates in this country. So we’ve got to get an 
agreement. And I would ask people who 
are pressed for funds—and certainly a ma- 
jority of a major urban area would fit that 
description—not just Philadelphia, a lot of 
cities—but the best thing—you say what 
can we doP What we can do is get the 
Federal budget deficit solved and get this— 
get the deficit going downward in accord- 
ance with Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

And that is the best thing to do because if 
we do that we keep the economic growth 
going—the longest in a long, long time in 
American history. That means job cre- 
ation—the new job creation reached I think 
it was 20 million jobs in the last announce- 
ment that I have seen. Interest rates have 
been creeping up, and this worries me. 
We’ve got to always be on guard against 
inflation. But I don’t want to see an interest 
crunch slow down this economy. And that 
means then that we are going to have to do 
the best we can on the spending side. And 
we are going to have $80 billion more reve- 
nue to the Federal Government this year 
than last—under existing law, no change in 
law—$80 billion more coming in. 

Now some programs have claim on that, 
many in the entitlements area, I will con- 
cede that. But we’ve got to take that money 
and use some of it to meet our obligations 
to get this deficit under control. And that is 
the best thing—that is the priority thing 
that the Federal Government can do for 
any city. And there are other—there are a 
lot of programs that are still amply funded 
or well funded, and we’re going to try to 
continue as many of those as possible. 


Medicare 


Q. Mr. President, you promised a kinder, 
gentler nation, yet your budget calls for a 
$5 billion cut to Medicare beyond the cur- 
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rent law. How can that help but not ad- 
versely affect beneficiaries? 

The President. Well, what we want to do 
is take it out of the side on terms of effi- 
ciency, of service—delivering services, and 
that’s what the proposals that we have sent 
up to the Congress and that Dick Darman 
is discussing with the various committees— 
that’s the emphasis that our recommenda- 
tions take. And I hope that it will be—I 
hope they'll be implemented. There will 
probably be some give-and-take on that rec- 
ommendation, I think. 

Q. Won't there be adverse effects, 
though, to beneficiaries with such a deep 
cutP 

The President. Well, as I’m saying, it 
needn’t be. It depends what’s worked out 
with the Congress. Our proposal did not— 
our proposal took it out mainly on the side 
of services. So we’re not talking about dras- 
tic cuts of monies to families. 

Last one. Once, twice. Then I'll go peace- 
fully. 


Former Presidents 


Q. Your resident scholar, Dr. Porter, gave 
us a brief history lesson this morning on the 
Presidency. And he recalled a conversation 
he had with you about the great Presidents 
of the past, and why we don’t have great 
leaders today—talking about Jefferson and 
Monroe and Madison. Who are your two 
favorite great Presidents? 

The President. First, I'd make a point 
that everybody looks better over time. 
[Laughter] 

Q. But who are your two? 

The President. Herbert Hoover looks 
better today than he did 40 years ago, 
doesn’t he? 

Q. No. 

The President. People remember— 
{laughter|—not to you, but to a lot of 
people, they do. They remember the com- 
passionate side of the man. You couldn’t 
even talk about that 30 or 40 years ago. 

Q. Is he your model? 

The President. No he’s not. [Laughter] 
But I want to just—I was trying to make the 
point that time is generous to people. I re- 
member the hue and cry around Harry 
Truman from guys like me, and Republi- 
cans. Now, we’re all kind of moderated and 
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think the good things and leave out some of 
the contentious matters. 

So history is basically kind to American 
Presidents. A model, I think—I was talking 
to some people the other day about it— 
would be Teddy Roosevelt. He comes out of 
the same elitist background that I do. 
[Laughter] And he had the same commit- 
ment to the environment I did, although 
the rules on hunting have changed dramati- 
cally since he used to shoot with no limits 
out there in South Dakota, or North 
Dakota. 

But he was a man of some action. He was 
a person that understood government, 
didn’t mind getting his hands dirty in gov- 
ernment. I remember part of his life being 
on the Police Board in New York City. Ask 
Abe Pressman about that. That’s—probably 
combat pay was required in those days. So 
he was an activist. 

I have great respect for Eisenhower. I’m 
not trying to compare myself to any of 
these people, but in Eisenhower’s case, he 
was a hero. He was a man that, I’m old 
enough to remember, was our hero. He led 
the Allied Forces, and helped free the 
world from imperialism and nazism. And he 
brought to the Presidency a certain stabili- 
ty. Others may have had more flair, but 
he—and he presided, I will concede to 
you—and I take it you’re a student of histo- 
ry—in fairly tranquil times. But he did it. 
He was a fair-minded person, strong leader, 
and had the respect of people. And I think 
he was given credit for being a compassion- 
ate individual. So, those are two who I 
would throw out there. And you can’t live 
in this house and do as I do: have my office 
upstairs, next door to the Lincoln Bedroom 
in which resides one of the signed, hand- 
written copies of the freedom doctrine that 
will live forever—Emancipation Proclama- 
tion—right there in our house. So I think all 
of us—I think almost all Americans put Lin- 
coln on that list some place. 

Q. Any Democrats in your pantheon, sir? 

The President. Well, there could well be. 
Sure. 

Q. One? 

The President. Well, I respect certain 
things about Harry Truman. He liked to go 
for walks. [Laughter] But he was tough— 
said what he thought and had respect from 
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people. Won them over, did it his way, and 
I respect him being a fighter. Tizey had him 
written off in 48. I bet 10 bucks against 
him. And on Tom Dewey. And I lost. So did 
a lot of other people who thought that the 
polls were going to be correct. So I respect 
a guy that fights back, and Truman did that. 

So there’s—and you can walk down—I 
had a lot of differences with Lyndon John- 
son. But there are certain things about him 
that were good. And he was certainly a 
very gracious freshman Congressman in 
those days to Barbara and me. So we had a 
little insight that came from a personal 
knowledge of the man. And he got all 
caught up in Vietnam, but people forget 
that, for his legislative agenda, he got 
through what President Kennedy couldn’t 
get through. We ought to give a little credit 
for somebody that can do that. He con- 
trolled both Houses of the Legislature, 
which is slightly different than the 41st 
President is facing. 

But it’s interesting, because when you 
live in the house here, you think about the 
question that you just asked. And again, I’m 
no student of history. You can’t live here 
without becoming more of a student of his- 
tory, but you learn the redeeming features. 
You begin to pick up the redeeming fea- 
tures of those that maybe you hadn’t had 
down as a hero, or hadn’t even thought 
much about in the history of this country. 


So I don’t think that—I would argue with 
your premise. I could just go on forever 
here. [Laughter] But I would argue with 
what I thought was the premise that great 
leaders were all back there somewhere. I’m 
not sure of that. 

Let me just end on one that—I learned a 
lot from Ronald Reagan. And one thing I 
was telling these guys at lunch here: One 
thing I learned from him is, I never once in 
8 years, no matter how difficult the prob- 
lem, heard him appeal to me or to others 
around him for understanding about the 
toughest, loneliest job in the world—how 
can anybody be asked to bear the burden 
single-handedly. Never. And when Reagan 
left office, you never heard the Presidency 
is too big for one man—never heard it. 

Back in 1980, people like Lloyd Cutler, 
for whom I have great respect, were saying, 
look, this is so complex today that maybe 


we need a parliamentary system. He wasn’t 
proposing it; he was saying it ought to be 
looked at. Reagan came in, stood on certain 
principles, stayed with them, and never 
asked for sympathy or never asked for un- 
derstanding of the great overwhelming 
burden of the Presidency, and left with 61 
percent of the people saying, Hey, wait a 
minute. He did a good job. Good lesson 
right here in modern history. 
Last one. 


Assistance for the Agricultural Sector in 
Kansas 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. In the State 
of Kansas, about a third of the wheat crop 
has already been destroyed by drought, and 
there were indications that the rest may be 
in jeopardy. Given the current budget 
problems, what’s realistic for those farmers 
to expect in the way of disaster aid? 


The President. 1 can’t give you any num- 
bers on it. Current law addresses itself to 
disaster aid, and we can fulfill our obliga- 
tions there. But I really am not up to speed 
enough to tell you exactly what I can pro- 
pose on that, or what will be proposed in 
terms of disaster aid. 

Q. Are you aware Senator Dole and Sena- 
tor Kassebaum are trying to get some—— 

The President. Well, they’re talking to 
our Secretary of Agriculture right now in 
terms of trying to come up—but I just can’t 
tell you what the administration is going to 
come up with on it. 


Fairness Doctrine 


Q. Are you going to sign the fairness doc- 
trine—passed by Congress—expect to veto? 

The President. 1 never talk about what 
I'm going to sign until I know exactly 
what’s in it—read the fine print. Or better 
still, given the size of some of this stuff that 
comes around, have somebody else read the 
fine print that you have confidence in. 

Thank you all. Listen, I’ve got to run. 
Thank you all very, very much. Hope 
you’ve enjoyed your stay. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:45 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





March 26 

The President and Mrs. Bush returned to 
the White House from a weekend stay at 
Camp David, MD. 


March 27 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Catholic supporters, to discuss religious 
issues; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

In the morning, the President attended 
the swearing-in ceremony in the Indian 
Treaty Room of the Old Executive Office 
Building for Richard J. Kerr as Deputy Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence. 

Later in the morning, the President par- 
ticipated in the White House Easter egg roll 
on the South Lawn of the White House. 


March 28 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

The President designated Anne E. Bruns- 
dale as Chairman of the U.S. International 
Trade Commission for the term expiring 
June 16, 1990. She would succeed Susan 
Wittenberg Liebler. Ms. Brunsdale has been 
serving as Vice Chairman since June 16, 
1986, and as a member since December 17, 
1985. 
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The President also designated Ronald A. 
Cass as Vice Chairman of the U.S. Interna- 
tional Trade Commission for the term ex- 
piring June 16, 1990. He would succeed 
Anne E. Brunsdale. Mr. Cass has been serv- 
ing as a member since January 19, 1988. 


March 29 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—members of the National Commission 
on Public Service, to receive the Com- 
mission’s report; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 

dent presented Steve Allen and Jayne 
Meadows with the Cancer Courage Award. 


March 30 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Secretary of Transportation Samuel K. 
Skinner; William K. Reilly, Administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection 
Agency; and Adm. Paul A. Yost, Com- 
mandant of the U.S. Coast Guard, to 
discuss the Alaskan oil spill cleanup 
efforts; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 


March 31 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 








Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released March 29 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Wayne A. Budd to be United 
States Attorney for the District of Massa- 
chusetts 


Released March 30 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the oil spill in Prince Wil- 
liam Sound, Alaska—by Secretary of Trans- 
portation Samuel K. Skinner; William K. 
Reilly, Administrator of the Environmental 
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Released March 30—Continued 


Protection Agency; and Adm. Paul A. Yost, 
Commandant of the U.S. Coast Guard 


Advance text: 
Remarks to members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Community and Junior Colleges 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved March 29 


S. 553 / Public Law 101-7 
To provide for more balance in the stocks 
of dairy products purchased by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation 


S.J. Res. 87 / Public Law 101-8 

To commend the Governments of Israel 
and Egypt on the occasion of the tenth an- 
niversary of the Treaty of Peace between 
Israel and Egypt 


Approved March 31 


H.R. 1373 / Public Law 101-9 

To authorize the Agency for International 
Development to pay the expenses of an 
election observer mission for the 1989 pres- 
idential elections in Panama 
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Bicentennial. See other part of subject 

Black history month. See Afro-American (Black) 
History Month, National 

Boy Scouts of America—192 

Brazil, President—241, 257 

Brotherhood. See other part of subject 
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Budget, Federal 
Administration policies—164 
Deficit—100, 106, 108, 143, 150, 178, 191, 198, 
199, 209, 212, 230, 242, 252, 268, 291, 355, 
358, 361, 369, 384, 393, 415 
Fiscal year 1989—214 
Fiscal year 1990—178, 184, 189, 191, 198, 199, 
207, 208, 212, 213, 221, 242, 275, 278, 286, 
287, 296, 301, 302, 311, 322, 336, 337, 347, 
353, 356-358, 366, 369, 397, 409, 415 
Line-item veto—178, 198 
Reform of process—178, 198, 268 
Rescissions—178 
Bureau. See other part of subject 
Business Hall of Fame, National. See Junior 
Achievement 
Business and indust 
Capital gains ang Taxation, tax reform 
Child-care facilities, liability insurance. See 
Children and youth, child care 
Deregulation. See Regulatory reform 
Education, role. See Education 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Ethics—149 
Foreign investment. See Economy, internation- 


Government’s role—267, 414 

Mandated employee benefits. See Labor issues, 
Government's role 

President’s views—183 

Productivity and competitiveness—148, 191, 
238, 266, 301, 356, 393, 414 

Small and minority business—127, 266, 267, 
345, 393, 394 

Voluntarism, role. See Voluntarism 

Business and Industry Association of New Hamp- 
shire—190 


CCTV—250 
Cabinet 
See also specific position 
Domestic Policy Council—177 
Economic Policy Council—177 
Meeting with President—259 
President’s views—177, 337 
California 
Book store bombings—259 
Outer Continental Shelf oil and gas develop- 
ment. See Maritime affairs 
Cambodia 
Administration policies—241, 257 
Chinese role—257 
President—241, 257 
Vietnamese role—241 
Canada 
Acid rain. See Environment 
Ambassador, U.S.—427 
Clean coal technology agreement. See Energy, 
coal 
President’s visit—187 
Prime Minister—187 
Relations with U.S.—187, 189 
Trade with U.S.—160, 187 
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Capital punishment. See Law enforcement and 
crime 
Central America 
See also specific country 
Democracy and freedom-—167, 182, 205, 237, 
412, 419-421 
Economic development—420, 422 
Nicaraguan conflict—237, 419-421 
Central Intelligence Agency—107, 200, 271, 325 
Chemical weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Children and youth 
See also specific subject 
Administration policies—180, 357 
Child care—180, 267, 291, 348, 352, 353, 361, 
400 
President’s views—154, 183, 301, 364, 423 
eee. fruit exports to U.S., poison threat—368 
ina 
Ambassador, U.S.—250, 354 
Cambodia, role. See Cambodia 
Central Military Commission Chairman—121, 
246, 249, 251, 253, 255, 291 
Cultural exchanges with U.S.—238, 239, 248 
Economy—247, 252 
Educational exchanges with U.S. See Education 
Embassy, U.S.—249 
Foreign investment. See Economy, internation- 


al 
General Secretary—246, 251, 252 
Human rights—244, 259, 291 
Military cooperation with U.S.—239, 248 
Patents and copyrights. See Patents, copyrights, 
and trademarks 
Premier—246, 247, 251, 252 
President—246, 247, 251 
President Bush’s visit—247-250, 253, 257, 259, 
274 
President’s views—251, 403 
Relations with Soviet Union—246, 248, 257 
Relations with Taiwan. See Taiwan 
Relations with U.S.—120, 231, 238, 240, 246- 
251, 253 
Science and technology cooperation with U.S. 
See Science and technology 
Trade with U.S.—238, 247, 252 
Citizens for a Sound Economy—198 
Civil rights 
Government’s role—313 
President’s views—178, 220 
Colleges and universities. See specific institution; 
Education 
Colorado 
Governor—364 
President’s visit—364, 367 
Colt Industries, Inc.—368 
Commerce, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—298, 299, 308, 316, 392, 
412 
General Counsel—315 
Minority Business Development Agency—127 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Na- 
tional—392 
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Secretary—147, 265, 271, 358, 364, 414 
Under Secretaries—299, 315, 357 
Commerce, international 
Administration policies—147, 160 
Free and fair trade—148, 160, 201, 221, 230, 
238, 240, 266 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT)—143, 160, 201, 229, 230 
President’s views—159, 266, 301 
Protectionism—256 
Trade deficit—106 
Commission. See other part of subject 
Committee. See other part of subject 
Concern for Sudan, National Day of —344 
Conestoga Valley High School—395 
Conference. See other part of subject 
Confidence and Security Building Measures and 
Disarmament in Europe, Conference on—427 
Confidentiality. See Defense and national security 
Congress 
House Speaker. See Speaker of House of Repre- 
sentatives 
Pay—119, 123, 165, 169 
Senate President. See Vice President 
Congressional Budget Office—199 
Conservation 
See also Environment 
Administration policies—170 
Park system—180 
Constitution, U.S., President’s views—402 
Constitutional amendments 
Balanced Federal budget. See Budget, Federal, 
deficit 
Human life. See Abortion 
Consular affairs. See specific country 
Corporation. See other part of subject 
Costa Rica, President—420, 422 
Council. See other part of subject 
Court. See other part of subject 
Crime. See Law enforcement and crime 
Cuba 
Human rights—258 
Nicaraguan conflict, role. See Central America 
Customs Service, U.S. See Treasury, Department 
of the 
CR 
onflict resolution—269 
Relations with U.S.—270 


Days of observance. See other part of subject 
Defense, Department of 
See also specific military department; Armed 
Forces, U.S. 
Budget—181, 214, 286, 287, 390 
Deputy Secretary—114, 234 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—271, 285, 286, 325, 350, 
354, 389 
Management improvement—265 
Procurement—140, 181, 265 
Secretary—271, 325, 389 
Secretary-designate—166, 167, 175, 176, 219- 
221, 233-235, 242-244, 259, 265, 285, 292, 
297, 314, 325-330, 362, 369 
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Defense and national security 
See also Nuclear weapons 
Administration policies—128, 286, 361, 390, 
421 
Confidential information, disclosure—208 
Congressional role—182 
Foreign investment, impact—169, 221 
Military procurement—139, 287 
Military strength and deterrence—101, 103, 
181, 190, 287, 288, 363, 390 
President’s views—140, 220, 236, 286, 288, 
293, 297, 349 
Delaware 
Governor—405, 407, 408, 410 
Lieutenant Governor—408 
President’s visit—405, 408 
Democracy and freedom, President’s views—99, 
101, 122, 143, 182, 223, 235, 250, 257, 259, 
287, 361, 402 
Department. See other part of subject 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, Federal—125, 
147, 164, 167 
Developing countries 
Debt—125, 359 
Japanese economic assistance—143, 152, 229, 
257 
President’s views—143 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional, Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion—116, 197 
Disabled. See specific subject 
Disadvantaged. See specific subject 
Disaster assistance, function delegation—418 
Discovery. See Space program, shuttle 
Discrimination. See Civil rights 
Distinguished Rank Award, Presidential—117 
District of Columbia, crime. See Law enforce- 
ment and crime, urban violence 
Domestic policy 
See also specific subject 
Administration policies—147, 151, 178, 
193, 199, 335, 355, 360, 416 
Government’s role—100, 110, 111, 135, 
178, 192, 199, 212, 267, 321, 323, 335 
President’s views—100, 109, 135, 152, 177, 
178, 190, 209, 212, 290, 320, 347, 355, 384, 
404 
Domestic Policy Council. See Cabinet 
Drug abuse and trafficking. See Law enforcement 
and crime 
Drug Control Policy, National Director. See 
White House Office 
Drug Enforcement ‘Administration. See Justice, 
Department of 


EURATOM. See European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity 

Eastern Airlines—279, 290, 292, 294 

Eastern Caribbean States, Organization of—217 

Economic Advisers, Council of—149, 350 

Economic Policy Council. See Cabinet 
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Economy, international 
Administration policies—238 
Foreign investment—169, 221, 252 
Indebted countries—125 
Monetary exchange rates—230 
Policy coordination—143, 229 
President’s views—236 
Economy, national 
Administration policies—266, 415 
Government’s role—125, 150, 356, 360 
Growth—189, 190, 209 
President’s views—112, 149, 178, 198, 209, 297 
Small business, role. See Business and industry 
Education 
Administration policies—179, 213, 269, 275, 
301, 314, 348, 357, 361, 366 
Business and industry, role—415 
Disadvantaged—313 
Drug abuse prevention, role—128, 180, 191, 
322, 396, 405 
Government’s role—366, 415 
Historically black colleges and universities— 
313, 314 
International exchanges—248 
Prayer in schools—404 
President’s views—183, 191, 274, 291, 300, 
313, 365, 415 
Prison literacy efforts—386 
Teachers—274, 366 
Voluntarism, role. See Voluntarism 
Education, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—324 
Secretary—275, 313, 386 
Under Secretary—324 
Egypt, President—221, 241 
Salvador 
Election—411, 412 
Human rights—411 
President—237, 412 
President-elect—411 
Relations with U.S.—411, 412 
Elections 
Foreign. See specific country 
Gubernatorial—384 
State and local—220, 384 
Electronic Industries Association—354 
Electronics industry—355 
Emergency Management Agency, Federal—263, 
418, 419 
Employees Recognition Week, Federal—304 
Employment of People with Disabilities, Presi- 
dent’s Committee on—388 
os and unemployment 
andicapped—183 
Job creation—267, 393 
Job training—269, 416 
Minimum wage—122, 123, 359, 393 
President’s views—136 
Rates—190, 394 
Work force—394 


Energy 
Administration policies—231, 305 
Coal—180 
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Energy—Continued 
Natural gas—362, 392 
Nuclear energy—308, 309 
Oil—231, 392 
Resource management—113, 180, 305 
Energy, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—303 
Deputy Secretary—115 
President’s views—305 
Secretary—305, 325, 392 
Under Secretary—303 
Enterprise zones—179, 193, 267, 356 
Environment 
See also Conservation 
Acid rain—180, 187-189 
Administration policies—170, 171, 
335, 337, 348, 416 
Government’s role—335 
International cooperation—180, 187-189, 277, 
317 
Outer Continental Shelf oil and gas develop- 
ment, impact. See Maritime affairs 
Ozone layer depletion—277 
President’s views—112, 231, 291, 360 
Toxic waste—180, 181, 305, 317, 386 
Environmental Protection Agency—171, 
188, 277, 291, 335, 336, 386, 392 
Ethics Law Reform, President’s Commission on 
Federal—113, 114, 119, 150, 168, 206, 207, 
291, 363 
Europe 
See also specific country 
Defense and security—230, 287, 307 
Relations with U.S.—182, 241 
Soviet military reductions—230, 236 
European Atomic Energy Community—308, 309 
European Communities—218 
Executive branch 
See also specific constituent unit 
Pay—169 
Executive Office of the President. See specific 
constituent unit 


180, 191, 


180, 


Families 
Administration policies—386, 400, 415 
President’s views—360, 402, 404 

Far East. See Asia-Pacific region 

Farmers. See Agriculture 

Federal. See other part of subject 

Federalism. See Domestic policy, Government’s 
role 

Federation. See other part of subject 

Finland, U.S. Ambassador—375 

Florida 
Outer Continental Shelf oil and gas develop- 

ment. See Maritime affairs 

Republican Party event—217 

Foreign Investment in the U.S., Committee on— 
169 

Foreign policy 
See also specific country or region 
Administration policies—182, 229, 241 
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President’s views—101, 103, 107, 109, 122, 
129, 152, 219, 231, 234, 235, 241, 243, 258, 
287, 291, 301, 347, 363 
Fortune—364 
Forum Club—358 
Foundation. See other part of subject 
France 
Ambassador, U.S.—417 
President—218, 241 
Frederick D. Patterson Distinguished Leadership 
Award—312 
Fruit. See Agriculture 
Fund. See other part of subject 
Furman University—197 


GATT. See Commerce, international 
Gas. See Energy, natural gas 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. See 
Commerce, international 
General Services Administration—114 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Chancellor—208 
Foreign investment. See Economy, internation- 
al 
President—241 
Relations with U.S.—208 
Government agencies and employees 
See also specific agency 
Administration appointments, 
views—295, 385 
Clearance process—206 
Confidential information, disclosure—293 
Ethics—109, 113, 117, 119, 125, 150, 165, 168, 
175, 206, 362 
Honoraria—119 
Labor-management relations—350 
Management improvement—265 
Pay—119, 123, 124, 127, 165, 169 
President’s views—117, 135, 148, 206 
Quality—117 
Senior Executive Service—117 
Waste and fraud elimination-—140 
Government Ethics Office. See Personnel Man- 
agement, Office of 
Greek Independence Day: A National Day of 
Celebration of Greek and American Democra- 
cy—388 
Guatemala, President—-295 
Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 
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Handicapped. See specific subject 

Handicapped Employees, Interagency Commit- 
tee on—388 

Head Start. See Health and Human Services, De- 
partment of 

Health and Human Services, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—260, 262, 289, 354 
Head Start, funding—353 
President’s views—318 
Secretary—234, 313, 317, 353 
Secretary-designate—110, 126, 159, 168, 169, 

206 


Social Security agreement, report—226 
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Health and Human Services, Department of— 
Continued 
Under Secretary—260 
Health and medical care 
Acquired immune 
(AIDS)—180 
Administration policies—318 
Chilean fruit, poison threat. See Chile 
Medicaid—180 
Medical waste. See Environment, toxic waste 
President’s health—245, 370 
Heart Month, American—223 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration, National. 
See Department of Transportation 
Highways. See Transportation 
Homeless. See Housing, disadvantaged 
Honduras, President—205 
Hostages. See Middle East 
Housing 
Administration policies—193 
Disadvantaged—181, 194, 291, 348 
Fair housing—194 
Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of 
Assistant Secretary—331 
President’s views—193 
Secretary—193, 291, 344 
Houston Post—110 
Howard University—297 
Huels AG—169 
Human rights 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—259 
Anti-Semitism—345 
International conferences, U.S. role—112 
President’s views—112, 244, 292 
Humanities, National Endowment for the. See 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation 
on the 
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INF. See Nuclear weapons, intermediate-range 
and shorter-range missiles, treaty 

Illinois, Governor—161, 162 

Inauguration. See Presidency 

Inauguration Committee, American Bicenten- 
nial—106, 107 

 aamaamaan Insurance Agents of America—345 

ndia 
President—241 
Prime Minister—241 
Relations with Pakistan. See Pakistan 

Industry. See specific industry; Business and in- 
dustry 

Industry, Congress of American. See Manufactur- 
ers, National Association of 

Inflation. See Monetary affairs 

Information Agency, U.S., Director—116 

Insurance, child-care liability. See Children and 
youth, child care 

Insurance industry—346 

Intelligence agency. See Central Intelligence 
Agency 
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Interagency. See other part of subject 
Interest rates. See Monetary affairs 
Interior, Department of the 
President’s views—170 
Secretary—170, 172, 392 
International. See other part of subject 
Interstate Commerce Commission—413 
Investigation Bureau, Federal. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
Investment, foreign. See Economy, international 


ran 
British author, death threats—218, 222, 223, 
259 
Hostages in Middle East, role—126, 128 
Relations with U.S.—126, 218 
Iran arms and contra aid controversy, President’s 
views—208 
Ireland 
Northern Ireland, role. See United Kingdom 
Prime Minister—378 
Relations with U.S.—378 
Israel 
Ambassador to U.S.—340 
Defense and security—340 
Foreign Minister—340, 345 
Policy Adviser to Foreign Minister—340 
President—241 
Prime Minister—340, 345 
Relations with U.S.—345 
Italy, President—241 


Japan 
Ambassador, U.S.—323 
Defense and security—229, 257 
Economy—143, 229, 230 
Emperor—142, 152, 242 
Empress—242 
Foreign development assistance. See Develop- 
ing countries 
Foreign investment. See Economy, internation- 
al 
Military aircraft, cooperation with U.S. See 
Aviation 
President’s visit-—233, 241, 257, 274 
Prime Minister—142, 152, 161, 229, 230, 255 
Relations with U.S.—142, 152, 229, 231, 245, 
257 
Trade with U.S.—143, 152, 229, 257 
Jews, anti-Semitism. See Human rights 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department of 
Jordan, King—219, 241 
Judiciary, pay—123, 165, 169 
Junior Achievement—364 
Justice, Department of 
Assistant Attorneys General—274, 413 
Attorney General—114, 180, 208, 259, 276, 
288, 312, 336, 344, 395, 396, 398-400, 404, 
406-410 
Budget—164 
Drug Enforcement Administration—309, 321, 
336 
Financial fraud prosecution, role—164 
Investigation Bureau, Federal—166, 167, 329 
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Justice, Department of—Continued 
Solicitor General—141 


Korea, Democratic Republic of 
Chinese role—237 
Relations with South Korea. See Korea, Repub- 
lic of 
Relations with U.S.—240 
Korea, Republic of 
Defense and security—253, 255, 257 
Democracy and freedom—232, 254, 255, 257 
Economy—232, 239, 240, 256 
Foreign policy—239, 253, 255 
Olympic games. See Olympic games 
President—239, 253, 255 
President Bush’s visit—253, 254, 257, 274 
Relations with North Korea—237, 239, 253, 
255 
Relations with U.S.—253, 254 
Speaker of National Assembly—254 
Trade with U.S.—240, 254, 256 
U.S. Armed Forces, role—237, 255 
Kyodo News Service—229 


Labor, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—290, 317, 343 
Deputy Secretary—343 
President’s views—135 
Secretary—122, 135, 149, 320, 353 
Solicitor—316 
Labor & Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
American Federation of —135 
Labor issues 
See also specific industry 
Federal employees. See Government agencies 
and employees 
Government’s role—346 
President’s views—290 
Latin America 
Drug trafficking prevention, cooperation with 
U.S.—312, 410 
Relations with U.S.—421 
Law enforcement and crime 
See also specific State 
Capital punishment—310 
Drug abuse and trafficking—101, 111, 124, 
128, 161, 174, 179, 191, 221, 276, 287, 291, 
294, 302, 309, 321, 335, 337, 348, 359, 395, 
398, 405, 409, 416 
Financial fraud—164, 181, 359 
Government’s role—220 
Gun control—209, 222, 294, 359, 36, 570, 385, 
411 
President’s views—210, 259 
Press, role—210 
State and local police, President’s views—310 
Tort law—347 
Urban violence—220 
League. See other part of subject 
Lebanon, hostages—369 
Lesotho, U.S. Ambassador—376 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of—343 





Louisiana, legislative election, President’s role. 
See Elections, state and local 
Luxembourg, U.S. Ambassador—376 


MIA’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers, International 
Association of —279, 292 
Malaysia, U.S. Ambassador—426 
Management and Budget, Office of—115, 125, 
168, 199, 200, 208, 271, 392 
Manufacturers, National Association of —414 
Marine Corps. See Navy, Department of the 
Maritime affairs 
Combatant ships. See Arms and munitions 
Ocean dumping. See Environment, toxic waste 
Outer Continental Shelf, oil and gas develop- 
ment—392 
Maryland, President’s visit—217 
McClendon News Service—330 
Mediation Board, National—279 
Medicaid. See Health and medical care 
Medical care. See Health and medical care 
Mexico, U.S. Ambassador—226 
Middle East 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—219, 221, 237 
Hostages—101, 103, 126, 128 
Peace efforts, international—241, 245, 295, 340 
President’s views—245 
Soviet role—221 
Minorities 
See also specific subject 
Administration policies—127, 385 
Minority Business Development Agency. See 
Commerce, Department of 
Missouri 
Governor—211 
President’s visit—211 
Monetary affairs 
Administration policies—164 
Banking—120, 125, 146, 163, 166, 181, 209, 
291, 348, 359, 415 
Exchange rates. See Economy, international 
Inflation and interest rates—112, 125, 150, 189, 
207, 209, 242, 243, 245, 369, 393 
Monsanto Electronic Materials Co.—169 
Months of observance. See other part of subject 
Motor vehicles, safety—261 
Museum Services Institute. See Arts and the Hu- 
manities, National Foundaticn on the 


NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
National. See other part of subject 
National security. See Defense and national secu- 
rity 
Natural gas. See Energ 
Navy, Department of 4 
See also Armed Forces, U.S. 
Marine Corps, Commandant—285 
Naval Air Forces, Atlantic Fleet, Commander— 
138 
Naval Operations Chief—138 
Secretary—138 
Netherlands, foreign investment. See Economy, 
international 
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New Hampshire 
Governor—190 
President’s visit—190 
New Jersey, Governor—384 
New York 
New York City Police Commissioner—309 
President’s visit—309, 312 
Press building, bombing—259 
New York Times—110 
Nicaragua 
Conflict resolution. See Central America 
Economic assistance—167, 206, 237, 295, 370, 
419-421 
Elections—419-421 
Soviet military assistance—422 
Nigeria, President—241, 257 
Nobel Peace Prize—381 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—208, 
219, 230, 236, 241, 307, 424 
Northern Ireland. See United Kingdom 
Nuclear waste. See Environment, toxic waste 
Nuclear weapons 
Administration policies—287 
Arms control negotiations—236, 349 
Intermediate-range and shorter-range missiles, 
treaty—248 
Negotiator, U.S.—144 
Nonproliferation—182, 309, 349 
Production plants, modernization and safety— 
181, 305 
Strategic defense programs—182, 220, 237, 
287, 329 
Strategic weapons—214 
Treaties, compliance—324 
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Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Na- 
tional. See Commerce, Department of 

Oceans, waste dumping. See Environment, toxic 
waste 

Office. See other part of subject 

Olympic games—255 

Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act of 
1988—169 

Organization. See other part of subject 

Outer Continental Shelf Leasing and Develop- 
ment Task Force—392 

Overseas Private Investment Corporation. See 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Inter- 
national 

Ozone layer. See Environment 


PATH. See Port Authority Trans-Hudson Corp. 
PLO. See Palestine Liberation Organization 
POW’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
Pakistan 
Democracy and freedom—241 
Prime Minister—241 
Relations with India—241 
Role in Afghanistan. See Afghan 
Palestine Liberation Svein. coma 219, 245, 
295 
Patents, copyrights, and trademarks, 
patent and copyright legislation—252 
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Peace Corps—116 
Pennsylvania 
Governor—395 
President’s visit—395, 398 
Personnel Management, Office of—114, 116, 118, 
168, 207 
Philippines 
Economic assistance—143 
President—241 
Poison Prevention Week, National—273 
Police. See Law enforcement and crime 
Port Authority Trans-Hudson Corp.—343 
Portugal, President—241 
Postal Service, U.S.—388 
Prayer, National Day of—377 
Prayer Breakfast, National—141 
Prayer and Thanksgiving, National Day of—102 
Presidency 
Constitutional role—104, 107 
Health. See Health and medical care 
Inauguration—99 
Memoirs of former Presidents—126 
President’s views—100, 101, 103, 105, 113, 


120, 124, 129, 150, 292, 293, 352, 371, 372, 
403 

Press coverage—105, 122, 176, 296, 297, 330, 
372 


State elections, role. See Elections 
Presidential. See other part of subject 
President’s. See other part of subject 
Press. See specific subject 
Public lands. See Conservation 
Puerto Rico, statehood referendum—181 


Railroad Administration, Federal. See Transporta- 
tion, Department of 
Railroad industry, labor dispute—343 
Reader’s Digest—276 
Reconstruction and Development, International 
Bank for—413 
Red Cross Month, American—261 
Regional conflicts, President’s views—294 
Regulatory reform, administration policies—346 
Religion 
Amish and Mennonite leaders, meeting with 
President—398 
Prayer in schools. See Education 
President’s views—142, 399, 402, 404 
Religious freedom, President’s views—344 
Republic. See other part of subject 
Republican National Committee—106, 197, 218, 
220, 297, 383, 384, 387 
Republican Party 
Minorities, role—387 
President’s views—218, 383, 384 
Reserve System, Federal—125, 166, 207, 242, 
243, 245, 369, 393 
Rifle Association, National—385, 411 


SEMATECH. See Semiconductor industry 

START. See Nuclear weapons, arms control nego- 
tiations 

Sailor of the Year. See America, U.SS. 

St. Patrick’s Day—289, 378 
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San Francisco 49ers—153 
Save Your Vision Week—272 
Savings and loan industry. See Monetary affairs, 
banking 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, Feder- 
al—125, 147, 163, 164 
Schools. See Education 
Science Faqundation, National—179, 314 
Science and technology 
Administration policies—278, 357, 415 
Government’s role—268 
International cooperation—238, 252 
President’s views—-277, 423 
Research and development—179, 191, 268 
Space program. See Space program 
Sciences, National Academy of—277, 392 
Security, national. See Defense and national secu- 
rity 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, Conference 
on—307 
Security Council, National 
Defense policy role—181 
Officials and senior staff—224, 354 
Semiconductor industry—169 
Senior Executive Service. See Government agen- 
cies and employees 
Service Office, National. See Voluntarism 
Ships. See specific vessel 
Singapore, Prime Minister—241 
Small Business Administration—115, 127 
Small Business Legislative Council—265 
Smithsonian Institution, Woodrow Wilson Inter- 
national Center for Scholars—300 
Social Security 
Administration policies—181 
Switzerland-U.S. agreement—226 
Solicitor General. See Justice, Department of 
South Carolina 
Economic growth—197 
Governor—197, 198 
Lieutenant Governor—197 
President’s visit—197 
South East Asian Nations, Association of —241 
Soviet Union. See Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics 
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